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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following little work is an attempt at 
collecting y under one point of view ^ and supply- 
ing the visitor or resident at Dinan or St. Malo 
with such local and historical particulars of 
the district as are scattered over the pages of 
many earlier publications^ such as the Annuals 
and Histories of Brittany; extending to various 
objects of interest within a summer-day^s ex- 
cursion from those places^ and verified^ as far 
as possible^ by the author^s own visit and in- 
spection. He has only to add^ that the elder 
chronicles differing, though not materially^ in 
accounts and dates of sundry historical transac- 
tions^ the present compilation only pretends to 
approach the truth and period of those events, 

HtCfl THOMAS OXENHAM. 
Hotel de Briaud, Dinan, June 15, 1843. 
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The reader is requested to correct an error which occurH 
in the 5th and 6th pages, respecting the position of the 
Chevre or Chevret and the Isle des Moines, as the; Chevre is 
the first passed in ascending the river. 

It may be remarked also, on page 6, that although Port 
St. Jean is the popular designation of the Port, it should more 
properly be called Port St. Hubert, the real St. Jean being 
exactly opposite, upon the left hand in going up the Ranee. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Departmeat of the Cotea du JSTord in 
France is the centre of the three northern and 
modern divisions of Ancient Brittany, and, by 
means of a rsul-road to Southampton, a steamer 
from thence to St.-Malo, and another steam^boat, 
which ascends the river Ranee to Dinan (the 
frontier town of the department), is within about 
thirty hours reach of London. 

This facility of access empowers the traveller, 
at a moderate expense of money and time, to ac- 
complish a tour which is well worth his atten- 
tion, the department in question abounding in 
various objects of pictorial and antiquarian inte- 
rest. He will here find scattered over the face of 
the land, numerous remains of temples, castles, 
priories, churches, crosses, druidical monuments 
and geological curiosities; while the artist will 
find in almost all of them the appropriate illus- 
trations of a very pleasing landscape. 

If the tourist can be content with exploring a 
district, where the towns and churches are rather 
quaint and curious than either large or beautiful, 
but whose principal feature of singularity is ad- 
mirably adapted to the romantic sites they occupy 

1 
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11 INTRODLCTION. 

— where the hilla seldom approach the dignity 
of mountains, and the rivers rarely indulge in 
rapids or cascades, yet wander on their way very 
romantically to the sea — where scenes of high 
cultivation are perpetually crossed by vallies and 
deep ravines of granite rock, half-clothed in ver- 
dure and underwood down to the margin of the 
river below (ther interior of this district being 
meanwhile peopled by a race of men as primitive 
in their manners and costume as any in Europe), — 
he will find ample amusement in exploring the 
C6tes du Nord and the adjoining departments of 
Brittany. 

It must however be remarked that a number of 
these objects, castles, or ruins are not very disco- 
verable without a guide, and are almost unknown 
or unnoticed by the majority of those who live 
in their vicinity. The Breton has little or no 
respect for the relics of those ruined edifices, 
which his Roman, Norman and Prankish con- 
querors erected as the monuments of his defeat 
and subjection. 

Besides this, the vast change of hands that 
property has undergone in consequence of the 
first French revolution has led to the interested 
destruction of the signs and evidence of former 
rights and proprietorship. The remains of castles 
and abbeys are now pulled down, and sold for the 
value of their stones, converted into material for 
modern buildings, 9nd the repaid of some parish 
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INTBODUCTION. iil 

churches. And, not unfrequeniiy, these baronial 
and clerical defences of the district may be traced 
in stone hedges and dykes for inclosing fields, 
and beasts of the field, ' the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills/ 

Yet, after all, much remains to gratify the eye 
and repay the studies of the diligent explorer. 
Nor must it be forgotten how much of this country 
bears the charm of historical association ; for here 
the footsteps of history were delayed on many a 
pitched field, and desperate siege ; — here the Se- 
cond Henry and the Third Edward of England 
set up their banners for tokens ; and Duguesclin 
and the Beaumanoir and Olivier de Glisson cham- 
pioned it against John of Gaunt, (Duke of 
Lancaster,) the Lord Ghandos, and other adven- 
turous conunanderS) in half a century of combats, 
alternately vanquished or victorious : and, later 
still, the interference of England was long felt 
in the disputes for the duchy — until the rough 
diamond of Brittany was eventually set in the 
diadem of France. This event occurred by the 
marriage of the Duchess Anne, heiress of Duke 
Francis II, to Gharles VIII, King of France. 
(A.D. 1491.) 
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ASCENT OF THE RIVER RANGE FROM SAINT 
MALO TO DINAN. 

On leaving her anchorage at St. Malo, the 
Dinan steamer passes close under a rocky pro- 
montory crowned by the fort de la Cite, and 
immediately enters the embouchure of the Banee 
(forked river). On the left are the royal dockyards 
and town of ^S*^. Servan, the ancient Atethum, or 
AMeck (high. ground). In the centre of the little 
bay, made by the promontory of La Cite and the 
dockyards, is the castle of the 8olidor^ a trian- 
gular fort, much in the form of an ace of clubs, 
built by John IV, Duke of Brittany. On the 
opposite side is the little fishing town of Dtnard^ 
and in the centre of the river rise the desolate 
rocks of Bizeu and ChaltiberU 

It may, however, be as well to premise for the 
tourist's guidance, as a calculation by time of 
the passage to Dinan, and the successive occur- 
rence of different objects on the river, that sup- 
posing the steamer to leave St. Malo at half-past 
two in the afternoon, she will have passed the 
Bizeu, and be under a wooded promontory on 
the left hand about three o'clock. Rounding this 
point, a bay opens to the left hand, in which is the 
little He des Moines, the site of an ancient priory 
whose bell was tolled in fo^y weather to warn 
the mariner from the rock. 
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The right border of the river, so far, exhibits 
a few sandy bays or coves separated by diminu- 
tive headlands ; its only embelUshment heing the 
villa and gardens of Mont^Marin. A little far-* 
ther on the left lies the lesser island of Chevret^ 
and exactly opposite, upon the right, a bolder 
and loftier cliff than those already passed. 

About twenty-five minutes after three, the boat* 
will arrive in the bay of St. SuliaCy opposite a 
village or bourg of that name, which has a spice 
of historical record, having been the scene of a 
desperate affair during the wars of the League : 
for the partisans of the Duke de Mercoeur at Di- 
nan attempting to surprise it, were defeated, and 
200 of them put to death by their victorious op- 
ponents from St. Malo. • 

It is also relatedi that before the French Revo- 
lution there existed in the church of St. Suliac a 
sculpture, in bas-relief, of several donkeys, with 
their heads reoerted over their hacks^ known by 
the popular title of the donkeys of Rigour denne^ 
whom St. Suliac converted to that interesting 
attitude for trespassing upon his garden, and ra- 
vaging his best bed of savoys. Touch my cab- 
bage, touch my life ! The bay or plaine of 
St. Suliac, as the width of it is here denominated, 
was formerly covered with a forest, the buried 
branches of which are often discovered by the 
boatmen at low water. Just in advance of the 
bay of St. Suliac, the river divides into two 
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branches forming the foric of the Ranee; the 
shorter estuary is called by some the bay of Cor- 
naille, and is soon lost in salt-pans and marshes, 
under the estate of Chdteau-JsTeuf (Anglic^ New- 
Castle), near which is the remarkable fort of that 
name, erected on the site of the ancient Castle 
de Bure^ besieged and taken by the troops of 
Henry lY, in 1592, and retaken for the Ligue by 
the Dukede Mercoeur, A.D. 1594. 

It was from somewhere about this point of the 
river that its inhabitants were formerly accus-- 
tomed to come off and board {he passage-boats, 
and compel the voyager to undergo a ceremony, 
somewhat similar to that of crossing the Line 
(called the hapteme de la Ranee) ^ or release him- 
self from it by a monied contribution. 

At about a quarter to four the Tourist will ob- 
serve the rock of Port St. Jean upon his right, 
surmounted by a small but elegant modern build- 
ing, and opposite upon the left a deep receding 
bay. 

Hence also may be seen to the right and left the 
steeples of Plouer and Plendihen. 

At four o'clock the boat will pass the little pro- 
montory of Chene-Vert^ with its ever-green-oak 
and rustic summer-house. 

The river now begins to narrow, and winds 
between precipitous banks, fringed from point to 
point with verdure and woodland ; over which, 
upon the right hand, is an old-fashioned chateau 
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and garden, tbe residence of M. d*Albeville. After 
twenty minutes paddling from this, the steamer 
enters the Ecluse (lock) of Chdtelier^ and passes 
between some very bold scenery into an expanse 
of water, called the Plaine of Taden, Tradition 
records that Grassus, one of Julius Caesar^s lieu- 
tenants, passed the river at this point, on his 
route to Corseul, (then a Roman station, now a 
village about two leagues N.W. from Dinan,) and 
some almost obliterated remains of buildings, 
under a hedge by the river-side, are attributed to 
the Romans, and yet called the muraille de 
Voewre. The river is then contracted between 
lofty banks of granite rocks and mingled wood- 
land, as far as the Coiirhure^ where it formerly 
took a sndden bend to the left, round some roclu 
and meadows, the prominent comer of which is 
now occupied by a chantier de constrtiction for 
ship-building. This curve or courbure is, how- 
ever, at present avoided by the section of the 
river in a straight line towards Dinan, made, 
or proposed to be made, at the expense of one of 
the French kings, about the year 1640-^or rather 
begun at that period, and completed at a later; 
the monks of the age having objected to this re^ 
gulation of the river's course — arguing, that if 
Providence had intended the Bance to run in a 
direct line, and not make the capricious round of 
the Courbure, it would have been so ordained. 
A sit is, the stillness of the Courbure affords every 
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facility to the frost of winter, and is the occasional 
scene of much festivity to those who either excel 
or delight in the fantastic evolutions of skaiting. 
Above this locality, is a rock remarkable for its 
power of echo. And now, after a few more turns 
of the paddle, passing the extensive quarries and 
chapel of St. Anne, about five in the afternoon, 
the boat will be moored alongside the quay of 
the Port de Dinan, the view from which is very 
justly, as it is generally, the traveller's admiration. 
And here, in passing, the sentimental traveller 
may benefit by knowing that the landing-place at 
Dinan Quay is peculiarly con'isecrated to his genius. 
To this point of parting or reception the British 
colonists of Dinan are accustomed to descend, 
with a smile of welcome, for the newfy-arrived 
acquaintance, and the return of parent or relation 
from England and the Islands. Or on the other 
hand, sacred to the sorrows of separation, upon 
this fatal spot the firmness of adieu has faltered 
in the parting accent of many who have quitted 
Dinan for some distant bourne, from which the 
traveller but seldom returns : 

Sad was the dajr of tlieir going away. 

That severs the lovers and friends who must part; 
But Nature, consoling, has taught them to lay 

The dust of this life in the rain of the heart 

From the foot of the bridge there are two 
routes up into the town. One of them, dark and 
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narrow, and steep and dirty, now called the Jer- 
steal, but which formerly rejoiced in the appro- 
priate cognomen of Casse-cou, or Break-neck 
Street; the other a rather circuitous and fatiguing 
road, the ennui of ascending which is, however, 
somewhat relieved by many pleasing disclosures 
of the Valley of the Ranee y the village of Lihon, 
picturesquely placed across the winding river, its 
mined Priory, and the singular mansion of^ 
Beauvais topping the opposite hill. 



BINAN. 

Dinan, the frontier town of the C6tesdu NordJ 
is situated on the slope of a steep hill, upon the 
left bank of the river Ranee, about sixteen miles 
from the open sea, and 220 miles W.S.W. of 
Paris, in lat. 48^ 27', long. W. of London 2». 
Population in 1822, 8044. It has a considerable 
trade in wood for firing and building, eider, beer, 
hemp, flax, wax, honey, butter, tallow, skins, 
horses and cattle. Its manufactures are linen- 
yarn, linen, leather, cotton, flannel, shoes and 
hats. The canal of the lUe-and-Rance joins the 
river just above the town, opening a water com- 
munication with Rennes and the interior of Brit- 
tany. The surrounding district is very fertile in 
corn, buck-wheat and flax. The climate is tem- 
perate, but moist, the air generally keen and^ 
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healthy; the surface or table-land of the dis-- 
trict is broken up by numerous glens and valleys, 
abounding on every side with agreeable walks 
and rides. 

Dinan is the seat of a Sous-Prefecture, has a 
Municipal Council, and a Mayor appointed by the 
Kiug ; returns one Member to the Chamber of 
Deputies, who is chosen by a majority out of 
about 400 electors. Here are — ^an Hotel de Ville, 
originally built for a hospital, but converted into^ 
the Mairie; A.D. 1822 ; a tribunal ; public baths; 
a bureau de bienfaisance ; hospital ; chambre 
literaire, or newspaper and reading-room ; col- 
lege-communal, or public-school ; ladies'-schools, 
which receive English boarders; and an agri- 
cultural society ; and adjoining the town a Lunatic 
Asylum (an edifice of vast extent) superintended 
by the Fr^res of the Order of St. Jean de Dieu. 

At the Mairie is a Ubrary open to the public, and 
two journals, the Dinannais and the Impartial^ 
are in course of weekly publication. 

Dinan has a national guard and artillery, pom- 
piers, etc., and a good musical band< 

The market, held on Thursdays^ is well sup- 
plied with the usual necessaries of life ; and there 
are several fairs in the course of the year, the 
principal of which are called the Liege and De- 
liege, held in the season of Lent, and are prin- 
cipally attended for the sale and purchase of 
horses and cattle. The motley mixture of pea- 
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sants from the surrounding districts, with their 
curious coiffures and dresses, that frequent these 
fairs, must peculiarly attract the attention of 
strangers. 

The town, as yet, nearly surrounded by its an- 
cient walls, occupies the space of an irregular po- 
lygon of ten sides, the form being that of a very 
broad-shaped heart, as may be seen from the plan, 
lately pubUshed by the care of the present Mayor, 
Monsieur Leconte (1843). For, taking the grand 
bastion, the most eastern point within the walls, 
as the lower point of the heart, the two salient 
curves will be found at the chAteau, and the bas- 
tion of the Quarter St. Charles; and the heart- 
like form is completed by the returning angle of 
the fosses at the monument lately erected to 
Duclos Pinot. And although Dinan be the fron- 
tier town of the department, yet, considering that 
the great artery of the Ranee passes through it, 
the town may not inappropriately be denomi- 
nated. The Heart of the C6tes du Nord. With the 
exception of the Place^ which is large and hand- 
some (few French towns having pretensions to 
so regular a square), the streets are rather cu- 
rious than ornamental, being narrow, and en- 
cumbered by stone and wooden piazzas ; these, 
-however, though of rude construction, excite some 
interest in the artist and antiquarian. 

The place is divided into two sections, one of 
which, the northern, forms the cattle and grain- 

^. - -^ v- ^ . t • *» 
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market; the southern, planted with lime-treea, 
affords a shady promenade in the summer season. 
Adjoining the southern extremity is a statue, erect-^ 
ed, in 1823, to Du Guesclin, illustrious in the early 
wars of Brittany. And on the side is the Tribunal, 
remarkable for its fine columns of granite. 

Upon the lower Fosse there has lately been 
erected a granite column, surmounted by a bust 
of Duclos Pinot, to whom the town is indebted for 
the construction and arrangement of the beautiful 
parades that inclose it. 

The principal streets are— -la Grande Rue, de 
TEcole, la Poissonerie, de FHorloge, de Lehon, 
de la Ferronerie (wherein, at No. 1, was born 
Charles Duclos Pinot), du Marchix, St. Charles, 
de La Haute Voie, de TApport, de la Lainerie, in 
the centre of which was the Ancien Tribunal, now 
occupied as the Church of England Chapel by the 
British inhabitants of Dinan.* Without the walls 
are the suburbs of the Rouairies, St. Malo, the 
Jersua], Le Port, La Magdeleine, and the Haut 
and Bas Bourgneuf. 

In the continued wall, which incloses the town, 
there are four gates yet remaining open, the 
^ Jersual, or Eastern, which retains its ancient 
gothic arches, and is the most picturesque in ap- 
pearance. Porte St. Louis, the southern and most 

* The service at this chapel begios at half-paat eleven ia 
the foreooon. It was first established in August, 1833. ) 

^Up^A^/^ 4f ^^^ /U$^ I^/./u A,/I^U^<' 
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modern, built about A.D. 1620, and on the 
West the Porte de Brest, appropriated as a pri- 
son up to the year 182'2. There were for- 
merly two others, St. JuUen, destroyed by acci- 
dent during the wars of the Ligue, and St. Se- 
bastien, pulled down about the period of 1777. 
Both of these were situated between the town 
and the port. 

The river is crossed by a stone bridge, one 
arch of which was destroyed in 1793, to cover 
the retreat of the Republican army, driven back 
on Dinan by the royalists of La Vendee, and has 
been supplied by one of wood. 

The Ranee rises in the Menee or Black Hills, 
and enlarged by the Linon, and other smaller 
streams flows from south to nortli, passing and 
encompassing the town on the south and east, 
and reaches the open sea, about five leagues from 
Dinan. 

A steamer constantly plies upon the river to 
and from St. Malo; and there are sailing boats of 
more precarious movement for merchandise and 
heavy luggage. The port of Dinan is accessible 
to chasse-marees, luggers, and vessels of small 
tonnage, and of larger during the high-tides. 
The construction of the Quay does honour to the 
administration of that department. The town is 
furnished with wells of excellent water, either 
within the walls, or immediately outside them. 
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EGLISE DE ST. SAUVEUR. 

The church, sometimes called the cathedral, of 
St, Sauveur^ is supposed to be built on the ruins 
of a temple consecrated to Diana; a part of the 
wall of which is said to remain, and formerly bore 
some allegorical figures, destroyed in the 'fury q{ 
the French Revolution, being taken for coats of 
arms. The interior, about a^hundred paces longby 
fifty broad at the transept or interior, is in a good 
stile of architecture and uniform design, thatofaLa- 
tincross ; but the exterior bears the marks of various 
periods of construction. The steeple is bold and 
elegant, and was erected as late as the year 1617. 

The front is in what is called the Byzantine 
style » introduced into France about the ninth and 
tenth centuries ; the portal consists of three ar- 
cades, with semi-circular arches deeply moulded, 
and resting on columns with curious capitals ; the 
two inner colums are twisted (said to be a sure 
sign of Byzantine origin). The middle arch alone 
affords an entrance to the building: in the others 
yet remain mutilated statues with joined hands, 
long-robes, and feet resting upon non-descript 
animals. Above the central arch is a female 
head, with a sort of square cap, very gypsy-like; 
over the other, to the right and left, are the heads 
of a bear and lion, apparently devouring .little 
children, ftnd two hideous mascarons (grotesque 
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tsculptures), resembling winged dragons : this por- 
al is attributed to the ninth or tenth century: 
and the gable to the thirteenth or fourteenth. 

The clock^ower bears under its cornice the dates 
of A.D. 1617-1620; it has a handsome sweep, 
and the steeple above, touching a height of about 
200 feet, consists of three domes one over the 
other, displaying Ughtness and elegance. But it 
is on the chevet, or portion of the church be- 
hind the altar, that the architect has expended a 
profusion of ornament, consisting of galleries and 
balustrades pierced in various patterns, finished 
with little pyramids or finials delicately carved. 
These are, however, nearly hidden from public 
inspection, and can only be seen to advantage by< 
gaining access to the Gimeti^re. 

The church has a good organ, arid a baptismal 
font, very massive with antique and curious carv- 
ing; and behind' the altar, upon one of the cir- 
cular columns, is a Gothic inscription, very 
beautifully sculptured in bas-relief. The only re- 
markable tomb, or rather monument, is the upper 
slab of the tomb of Duguesclin, under which once 
reposed the hearts of that warrior and his first 
wife, Tiphaine de Raguenel, a Dinannaise, whose 
residence is yet pointed out in the Rue de la Croix. 
She has the reputation of having been handsome 
and clever, and little less than a magician : among 
her most successful prophecies was her fortelling 
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the rise and gl(M7 of him who afterwards became 
her husband. 

The tomb was discovered in the chapel of the 
Rosary, at the church of the Jacobins, with the 
following inscription : 

Cy : gist : le : caer : de 
Missire : bertran : du : gueaqui 
en : son : yiTant : conetiable de 
frace : qui trespasse : le : XIll * 
jour : de : juillet Ian : mil : lllc 
nil" dont : son : corps : repos 
avec : ceulx : des : Roys 
a Sainct : denis en France. * 

When the tomb was opened, there was found a 
leaden box, bearing the figure of two hearts 
pierced by a sword, which enclosed the heart of 
Tiphaine ; a second smaller box of lead contained 
the heart of Duguesclin. These were then in- 
closed in wood, sealed up, and adorned with" 
sprigs of oak and laurel, transferred by night, 
July 9th, 1810, with much military pomp, to the 
church of St. Sauveur. An attempt was also 
made to remove to the same church a stained 
glass window, depicting the family arms of the 
Constable, but the clumsiness of the workmen 



* The most authentic portrait of Duguesclin is supposed to 
have been painted by Jean de Bruges, painter to Charles the 
Fifth of France. 
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employed defeated this intention. These arms are 
described as ^' Un aigle de sable h deux t^tes, be- 
queteet membre de gueules, a la bande de gueules 
brochant sur le tout." The arms and inscription 
may be seen upon a monument within the tran- 
sept of the church St. Sauveur. 

The old Cemetery, or burial-ground, is at the 
back of St. Sauveur ; but in 1834 a new one was 
opened in the country, at a short distance to the 
north of the town. In this a portion is hedged 
off, and dedicated to the interment of protestants 
— that is, EngUsh residents, for there is no place 
of worship for, and apparently there are no 
French protestants, either in the town or district. 



EGLISE DE SAINT MALO. 

This church was formerly placed outside the 
town, in the faubourg St. Malo, was pulled down, 
A.D. 1487, by order of Duke Francis the Second 
(as it favoured the approach of an enemy), and 
rebuilt upon its present site by the Viscount de 
Rohan^ on an extensive plan, which was never 
completed ; for the nave and steeple are in very 
poor stile, but the choir, which- was finished, af- 
fords an idea how handsome the edifice would 
have been. The exterior of this portion is adorned 
with flying buttresses, and all sorts of capricious 
gothic ornaments, many of them of a ludicrous 
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description. In the Revolution of 1789, many 
tombs were destroyed. Here was also a family 
vault and monuments of the Rohans, which are 
reported to have been destroyed and filled up 
when that family adopted the protestant creed. 

REMARKABLE BUILDINGS. 

On the spot where the rue de la Lainerie joins 
the rue de la Poissonnerie, stood an Almonry 
dedicated to St. Jacques and St. Yves, founded in 
1366 by Olivier de Bre^el, for the reception of 
pilgrims passing through Dinan. For, formerly, 
these almonries supplied the function of modern 
inns, people in those times seldom travelling but 
from religious motives : and, at that period, the 
Dukes of Brittany had establishments called man" 
geriesy where they and their suite, or any one 
travelling on the king's business, found entertain-^ 
ment for man and horse, free of expense. 

The church of the Jacobins^ now converted 
into a wine-cellar, corn-market and theatre, was 
founded in 1216 by Allain, seigneur de Lanvallay. 

At the end of the place des Cordeliers, there 
was an ancient convent, established by Henri 
d*Avaugour, in which was his own tomb and 
those of several Dukes of Brittany, and sundry 
Counts of Dinan » 

A little to the west of the town stood the con^- 
vent of the Capucins^ built in 1614 by Jean 
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d'Avaugour : at present occupied as a beet-root- 
siigar manufactory. 

Outside the porte St. Malo, was a little chapel 
dedicated to St, Jacques^ the ruin of which yet 
remains^ but all service in it has been long aban- 
doned. 

The communaute de la Victoire^ partly de- 
stroyed by firein 1746, was suppressed in 1776, and 
given up to M. St. Laurent, bishop of St. Malo, 
who established a dioeesan college; but at the 
Revolution it was appropriated for a public school, 
which it now is. It was at the Jacobins, and the 
chapel of the Victoire, that the political clubs of 
the Revolution of 1789 assembled for debate. 
Near the bastion under the walls of St. Sauveur, 
is the little chapel de VHSpital. 

The hospital was transferred in 1816 from the 
present Mairie to the edifice of the communaute 
de Ste Catherine^ founded about the year 1342, 
by Charles de Blois. 

The Ursuline convent in the quarter of Saint 
Charles, founded in 1615, was suppressed and 
changed to a linen manufactory. In this quarter 
also is the rue Ste Croix ^ in which it is said may 
yet be seen the residence of Raguenel de Ti- 
phaine^ wife of Dugtiesclin ; it is marked by a 
small tourelle, which formerly bore the family 
arms of that hero, destroyed in the fury of the 
Revolution. 

On the eastern side of the Place is the modern 
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Tribunal, fronted by a peristyle of granite co- 
lumns, from the quarry of St. Pierre de Plesguen. 
It is built on the premises of the old monastery of 
aS'^ Claire, founded in 1480 by Jean Sper and 
Nicolas Cavaret. 

The tower of the Horloge supports a pyramidal 
spire, erected some time before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It has a clock and bell presented by the Du- 
chess Anne (in 1507), and the Vicount de Rohan. 
It bears an inscription, the arms of France and the 
Duchess, the escutcheon of Rohan, and the town 
arms. 

On the place du Champ Jacqtiet (now the place 
St. Sauveur), was planted the tree of Liberty, 
upon the Butte de la Montagne, to which the citi- 
zens of the day were required to wheel barrows 
of earth in proof of their civisme. 

Over the bridge, on the way to Lanvailay, 
stood the priory of the Ma^deleine, founded by 
Geoffroy, Count de Dinan, about the year 1080. 
From the foot of the bridge a road on the left 
leads to the chantiers of La Courbure, the chapel 
of aS'^^ Anne, and the rocky scene around it, fa- 
mous for its echo. 

LE CHATEAU. 

But the principal ornament of Dinan, and which 
still exists in all the glory of its ancient architec- 
ture, is the Castle called, from her sometime 
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residing there, le Chateau de la DucJiesse Anne, 
\i is supposed to have been built in the fourteenth 
century, and consists of two twin towers, united 
by a square portion of masonry, Lofty and machi* 
colated, and separated from the town by a deep 
ditch. In the interior is a large saloon, formerly 
the hall of state ; and just within the entrance is 
a chamber called the Duchess's chapel, with a 
seat established in the wall, where she reposed 
while hearing mass. From what is called the 
platform or summit of the building, the visitor 
enjoys a most extensive view, reaching in favour- 
able weather as far as the coast of Normandy, 
and, towards the interior, to J?^(7A^r^^(asmalltown 
remarkable as being the place where cannon were 
first used in Brittany (A.D. 1341); including, be- 
sides, the valley of the Ranee, the town of Dinan, 
Lehon, with its ruined castle, and the village of 
St. Esprit, the site of the English camp during 
the siege of Dinan, where are the relics of a 
cross, considered with some reason to have been 
erected by John of Gaunt. 

The Castle was frequently visited, and the 
occasional residence of the Dukes of Brittany ; and 
the States of the Duchy were held within its 
walls, to whose protection the courts presidial, 
the mint, and the archives of the city of Rennes 
were frequently confided. 

In 1778, it was appropriated as a prison for 
prisoners of war, and occupied by so large a body 
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of English, that, for want of room and air, the 
peste blanche broke out among them, and, extend- 
ing to the town, took its revenge on the careless- 
ness of the authorities. Under the southern wall 
is a small place formerly planted with trees, pro- 
bably adapted to the recreation of the prisoners, 
and still retaining the name of Parc-aux-Anglais. 
Here also was imprisoned, A.D. 1794, an indivi- 
dual passing by the name of the Duke d'Egmont, 
aud supposed to be a son of Louis XVI. At the 
latter period of the Revolution, forty non-con- 
forming priests were committed to the castle cus- 
tody, and retained there in the name of la douce 
liberie. 

The, towers wear a greater proportion of orna- 
ment than the remains of similar buildings in 
Brittany, of the same period of architecture ; the 
parapet is machicolated, and the crenelles sup- 
ported by long corbels chiselled in a very bold 
stile ; the windows, now reduced to squares, 
were originally of a Gothic form. Within a short 
distance from the great towers, upon the southern 
side of the castle, are two smaller ones flanking 
a gothic gateway, formerly an entrance |or post- 
ern to the castle, but now walled up and im- 
passable. 
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THE CROSS OF ST. ESPRIT. 

About a mile to the south-west of the town, in 
the middle of a half-ruined hamlet bearing the 
name of St. Esprit, is a cross, formed of a light 
hexagon shaft or column springing from a gothic 
pedestal, con^sting of a base and three flying but- 
tresses; the shaft is crowned by an elaborate 
gothic sculpture, representing the Father sup- 
porting the Son in the ctgony of the cross, and un- 
derneath it figures supposed to represent the Vir- 
gin and St. John. The erection of the cross is 
attributed to the Duke of Lancaster, whose head- 
quarters were at St. Esprit; during thesiege of 
Dinan (A.D. 1358). Relowthe hamlet is a small 
field, which, some few years ago, presented the 
appearance, of ground levelled and arranged for 
a battery. Upon the height, a Uttle beyond St. 
Esprit, occupied by a windmill, the visitor will 
enjoy one of the .finest and most extensive views 
in the neighbourhood. On the route between 
Dinan and St. Esprit is the Lunatic Asylum of 
St. Jean de Dieu, settled amid pleasing and rather 
romantic scenery, and well worth the visitor's in- 
spection. 
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LA FONTAINE DES EAUX. 

About a mile to the north of Dinan is the cele- 
brated fountain of chalybeate water , said to be 
useful in disorders of the liver, etc. situated in 
a deep valley, which is planted with ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and watered by the rivulet and 
cascade of the ArgentiL Independent of its me- 
dicinal attractions, the spot is the scene of much 
festivity and dancing in thesummer season. The 
valley also has its peculiar legend — namely, that 
some Dinan saint, persecuted and pursued by the 
Roman soldiers, took the valley at one leap, and 
thus baffled pursuit : a mark on one of the rocky 
stones is yet pointed out as the spot on which the 
saint alighted from his perilous leap. 

A little distance to the west of La Fontaine des 
Eaux is the mansion of La Collinais^ approached 
by a handsome avenue of beech and chestnut, the 
boughs of the latter overshadowing a gothic tower 
of curious architecture. 

LA GARAYE. 

Within a walk of a mile and a-half to the north- 
west of the town yet remain the ruins of the 
Chateau and Hospital of La Garaye^ continual 
victim of the dilapidating elements. The man- 
sion was built in the gothic style, about the mid- 
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die of the eighteenth century, by the then Comte 
de la Garaye^ who, endowed with ample wealth, 
was for a time the devoted servant of every 
earthly pleasure, varying from the exhiliration of 
the chase to the excitement of the private theatre, — 
' ' the harp and the viol and the wine were in his 
feasts.'* But from these excesses he was recalled 
by an accident which happened to his wife in 
hunting, who, being thrown from her horse, lost 
the hopes of an expected heir, and uniting with 
her husband in religious sentiments, spent an 
after-life with him devoted io acts of benevolence 
and chArity. A. hospital was built in addition to 
the chateau, and the Count, repairing to Pans, 
passed through a course of study for the medical 
profession; thus qualifying himself for those ex- 
ertions in medicine atid surgery which haive ren- 
dered the name of La Garaye so conspicuous in 
the annals of human beneficence. 

The monument of the La Garaye family may 
yet be seen in the church-yard of the little village 
of Taden^ a mile below Dinan, near the bank of 
the Ranee. 

MONT PARNASSE. 

The lovers of the picturesque will be grati- 
ified by leaving the town by Porte St. Louis, 
and continuing the path before them past 
some respectable houses newly built, and then 
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turning down the first lane upon the left hand, 
which ends on Mont Parnasse, On the left hand 
is the valley of the Ranee and the river descend- 
ing towards the bridge, inclosed by precipitous 
banks, which are broken up into masses of rock 
and woodland, and crowded from point to point 
by several villas and the steeple of the convent 
chapel and those of other churches. The oppo- 
site bank affords a bold contrast of grey rock and 
underwood in all the unadorned witness of nature. 
On leaving the lane and descending a path to the 
right hand, a view is gained of the F^alley of Li- 
h(m^ with its lock, village, and priory, bounded 
on one side by the Castle of Lehon, and on the 
other by the modern and pagoda-built mansion of 
Seauvais 

The visitor wishing to continue his walk to Le- 
hon, by this route may descend a narrow path 
upon the right, which overhangs the river,, down 
to its bank in a meadow below ; where he will 
generally find a. ferry-boat to aid him in passing 
a little branch of the stream which intercepts his 
progress to the Ecluse de Lihon, and whence a 
road by the river side conducts to the village. It 
may here be remarked that the walk from Lehon 
bridge to the town bridge, or vice versd, is indis- 
putably the most charming promenade in the vi^ 
cinity of the town. 
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LEHON. 

The village of Lihon is situated a short mile to 
the south of Dinan, a little to the left of the road 
to Vannes, and comprises in a small circle many 
points of interest for the antiquarian and artist. In 
the centre stands the ruin of the ancient Priory 
of Ste Magloire (Saint my Glory), founded, ac- 
cording to popular tradition, by NomenQe, the 
thirteenth king of Brittany, who, having de- 
manded of the monks or hermits who inhabited a 
cell at L^hon, what relics they possessed, and they 
having replied that they had none, the king pro- 
mised to build them a monastery as soon as they 
could procure the relics of some saint, in whose 
name and honour the building might be dedicated. 
One of the monks or hermits, remembering that 
the bones of St. Magliore were deposited in one 
of the churches at Jersey, crossed the sea, and by 
hook or crook brought them over in a bag to Le- 
hon; whereupon the king kept his word, and 
built the promised priory. J^p *BSO* 

So far the legend : but if we are to judge by the 
existing remains, the priory belongs to a later age 
of architecture, resembling, on a smaller scale, the 
celebrated Abbey de Jumieges, in Normandy. It 
is at present in a very ruinous condition and roof- 
less, but the four walls and cloisters yet remain, 
and the entrance-gate, handsomely decorated in 
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the Saxon stile, with deep semicircular arches and 
mouldings in bold relief, supported by numerous 
little pillars of delicate construction. 

Many persons yet remember the beautiful cir- 
cular window, of which there is now scarcely a 
vestige left to mark its former existence. 

It is related that in A.D. 1 182 the monks of Le- 
hon were excommunicated for refusing to pay 
rent as homage to the monks of Marmoutier. 

Attached to the south end of the priory is what 
is called the chapel of the Beaumanoirs (ancient 
lords of the district), and, until a very late period, 
the sculptured monuments and tombstones of the 
family were to be seen scattered about upon the 
flooi", and in danger of being totally defaced. 

But by the care of M, Odorici^ Professor of Ita- 
lian at Dinan, these interesting relics of the mid- 
dle ages have been removed and arranged in the 
lower saloon of the Mairie, and are open to the 
inspection of the curious, who will also be grati- 
fied by viewing a collection of geological, concho- 
logical specimens, mingled with armour and coins 
of the Rom^ViS)4\gf^hic periods, arranged by 
the above M. Odorici at his apartments in the Rue 
de la Poissonerie. The Roman remains are prin- 
cipally from Gorseul, about two leagues from 
Dinan, and formerly the seat of Roman power in 
this part of Brittany. 

One of the tombstones lately reposing in the 
chapel just mentioned, represents the figure of 
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The Beaumanair, par exeelleneei who bore an 
active share in the celebrated Combat des Trenie, 
or Battle of the Thirty, of which it may not be 
amiss to add a brief account:— 



COMBAT OF THE THIRTY. 

This combat, celebrated in all the annals of 
Brittany, has generally been represented as a vic- 
tory gained over the Enghsh, and was fought at 
the ChSne de Mwoye (the half-way oak), between 
the towns of Josselin and Ploermel, on the Lande 
of Hell^an, and was occasioned by the following 
circumstances :— 

During the war for the succession to the 
duchy, between Jean de Montfort and Charles de 
Blois, De Beaumanoir commanded Josselin for 
Charles, and Bembro Ploermel for De Montfort. 
It appears that Bembro, in breach of an existing 
truce, harassed the country round; on which 
Beaumanoir went to Ploermel, and reproached 
Bembro with his conduct in plundering the ,pea- 
santry— 

Sj a dit a Bembro par moult troB grand fierte. 
Chevaliers d'Angleterre ; youb faitcB grand p^chie 
De travailler les panvres ceax qui sement le bl^. 

Thus runs the French ballad on the subject ; 
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and history further more avers, that Bembro im^ 
mediately challenged Beaumanoir to a pitched 
combat of thirty on each side^ to come off on a 
certain day, on the Lande de Mivoye, near Guillac, 
which accordingly took place^ although Bembro 
meanwhile proposed dropping the quarrel. On 
the 27th March, 1351, Beaumanoir accordingly 
commanded his party, as chief of thirty Bretons, 
ten of them chevaliers, and twenty squires ; Bem- 
bro also commanded his thirty combatants, of 
whom were seven chevaliers, eight squires, and 
fifteen men at arms, of subordinate rank ; it ap- 
pears that of those engaged on that side, there 
were twenty English, six Germans, and four 
Bretons. They fought with lances, swords, 
and hatchets, and one among them, named 
Hutchinson, with a sort of scythe, and another, 
named Billyfort, with a club of twenty-five pounds 
weight. 

The first round turned to the advantage of the 
English, as three French were made prisoners, 
two killed and two wounded ; both parties then 
took breath. In the second round, Bembro singled 
out Beaumanoir, and was getting the better of 
him, when Kaer-renhays struck him in the face 
with his lance, threw him down, and Jeffrey Du- 
bois chopped off his head. 

Meanwhile Beaumanoir, who was desperately 
wounded, called for water to slake his thirst ; but 
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Dubois said: ' ' Beaumanoir, bois toa sang, la soif 
te passera/' and Beaumanoir continued to fight 
on. A general m^lee then occurred, when Guil- 
laume de Montauban, taking advantage of the 
confusion, mounted his horse, and charging the 
EngUsh in flank, won the battle for the French. 

But the prize of valour in this combat was equally 
assigned to the Sire de Tentiniac, who fought for 
De Blois, and De Groquant, a Norman, who fought 
for the party of De Montfort.^ 

The little parish church of Lehon, on the left 
hand side of the village street^ and adjoining the 
priory and the chapel of the Beaumanoir, just 
mentioned, and almost lost in the superiority of 
its neighbouring edifices, will reward the visitor 
for his momentary inspection. There is a benitier, 
or baptismal font, of curious and antique con- 
struction, and a window of elegant design, illumi- 
nated by stained glass, in which are depicted coats 
of arms, and other gothic devices. At the other 
extremity of the church is a wooden skreen, in 
rather a rich style of carving, enclosing the por- 

* '* The prowess of The Beaumanoir 

Lived in tradition many a day, 
Bat now the image from his tomb 

Is wrenched away ; 
Upon the chapel-floor it lies, 

Where knelt*the mass with martial clang, 
And peasant lips to-day repeat 

The tale of ' Baie'ton-sang.' '» 
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traits of several saints, painted in a good style for 
the evident period of their execution, and pre- 
serving their colonrs as yet unfaded. 

CHATEAU DE LEHON. 

The village is crowned by the ruins of a Castle^ 
the origin of which is attributed to the Romans, 
but was earlier occupied, in all probability, by the 
lords of the district. It seems, indeed, to be quite 
a sort of vexation of antiquarian spirit to con* 
tend in any lengthened argument, whether these 
old fortified positions were positively laid out by 
Celt, Roman, Saxon or Dane ? since the very na-- 
ture of the place would suggest the conqueror's 
seizing it, and adapting the stronghold to the mi^ 
litary capacities of the age. Caesar, and Nominoe, 
and Duguesclin, and the warriors of the League, 
would, in succession, equally avail themselves of 
such a strong position, to secure themselves, and 
domineer over the surrounding neighbourhood. 

It is said that a Roman road once led from the 
foot of the chateau to a similar monticle called 
Montafilant (*' Monsfilani"), in the commune of 
Corseul, and that a long subterranean passage 
connected the chAteau of L^hon with that of 
Dinan. 

In A.D. 1004, the Castle was besieged by Alain 
Caignard, Comte de Cornaumlles^ and the siege 
raised by the Due de Bretagne. But, in the year 
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1168, it was besieged, taken, burnt and destroyed 
by Henry the Second of England, who, nettled at 
his repulse under the walls of Dinan, ravaged the 
vicinity with fire and sword. 

The castle was rebuilt and again demoUshed, 
or at least dismantled, about A.D. 1169, accord- 
ing to a treaty between Louis le Jeune of France, 
and Henry the Third of England. 

At a later period (1402), it was repaired and 
garrisoned, by Raoul de Goetquen, for Duke John 
the Fifth. After this, it incurred the penalty of 
resistance in the after wars which desolated the 
duchy, and was reduced to its present state of 
total ruin in the religious (or rather irreligious) 
contentions of Tlie Ligtce. Enough, however, 
yet remains to amuse the passing visitor, who 
will find easy access to its interior (now a field), 
through a breach in the southern wall. In the 
centre of the square inclosure, there was formerly 
a well, celebrated for its depth of water and con- 
struction. Seven towers, and the flanking walls 
yet remain, to mark the boundary of the for- 
tress, and overrun with briar, and moss, and 
wildflower. 

"" They but yield the passing stranger 

Wild-flower wreaths for beauty's' hair." 

Scorr. 
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DRUID MONUMENT AT ST. SANQON. 

At some distance from Dinan, about a three 
miles walk, is the village of St. Sanqon^ the road 
to which is, by descending to Dinan Quay, as far 
as a large white house, called La Yigne ; and pass- 
ing it by a road to the left hand, we ascend the 
hill till we arrive at the branching of two roads; 
taking the left of the two, after walking some 
distance, we reach the village church of St. San- 
son, a very neat edifice, the enclosure of which is 
adorned by a flourishing yew-tree; here turning 
to the right a little way, and then again to the 
right, we come into a fresh road, and descending 
for a little space, the explorer will observe on the 
left hand a large field, extensively planted with 
apple-trees. Grossing this, near the left hand 
hedge of it, is a plantation of fir-trees, and in the 
centre of it is what is called the Druidical 
Stone of St. Sanson, about twenty feet in height, 
the surface moderately smoothed, as if with some 
tool. It was once probably erect, but now leans 
out of the perpendicular, caused, as is reported, 
by the peasantry of the neighbourhood having at- 
tempted to dig under its foundation for treasure 
supposed to be hidden there ; and superstition has 
woven many absurd legends attached to its exis- 
tence in so singular a spot. Among others, they 
say the stone bears sundry marks made by the 
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Devirs whip, who was enraged that he could not 
carry it away, or totally destroy it, it having con- 
stantly heen an object of religious veneration to 
,the neighbourhood. The probable solution of its 
existence and adaptation to religious purposes is, 
that the stone, existing there by some caprice of 
nature, the Druids availed themselves of the cir- 
cumstance to exalt it into an object of druidical 
worship, and it has thenceforward continued to 
remain the depositary of superstitious sentiment. 
These single upright pillars, stones, or rocks, 
are called, in the language of the country, men* 
hirs, or long-stones. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF DINAN, 

How, and by whom, the town of Dinan was 
first built and inhabited? is a question not easily 
answered, so many conjectures and fables are 
associated with its name. According to the ear- 
liest tradition, Dinan existed between the dates of 
A.D. 500 and 850. Xhen a town, whose inhabit- 
ants, clad in the skins of beasts, hutted them- 
selves in the forest of i^ai^n^, or Beech-tree-wood. 
It is written also, that it was known by the name 
of Dicenacum or Dionacum^ and dedicated to 
Diana. JsTawdunum was a later appellation: 
and in the oLd maps of Brittany it is always spelt 
with a final /, as Dinant. By other accounts the 
inhabitants were called Uneites or Dtneties^ but 
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the most probable supposition is, that Dinan was 
the capital of the tribe of the DiablinteSj so 
marked upon the map of Ancient GauL 

Situated on the side off a steep hill, inclosed by 
long walls flanked by numerous aud heavy towers, 
the place must always have been a warlike strong- 
hold before the invention of cannon: — sincethat pe- 
riod the town has often been taken, retaken, plun- 
dered and burnt ; but the old walls yet remain, 
the best preserved of any town in Brittany. 

It is averred, but without much foundation for 
the report, that William the Conqueror was de- 
fied by Gonan, Duke, or King, as he might be, of 
BritUmy, who, shutting himself up in Dinan, was 
besieged and subdued by Harold, one of William's 
lieutenants ; and that this event was woven by 
Matilda, the Conqueror's wife, upon the yarn of 
the celebrated tapestry of Bayeux (A.D. 1070). 

A.D. 1000, lived Hamon^ first Vicomtede Dinan, 
about the reign of Nomeni^e, King of Brittany. 

In 1168, Henry Second, of England, met with 
a repulse under the walls of Dinan, and in revenge 
ravaged the surrounding district with fire and 
sword. 

In 1224, the Convent of the Dominicans was 
founded by a seigneur de Coetq^en. 

The Convent of the Cordeliers was built in 
1250; and the church in the succeeding year, by 
the piety of Henri d'Avangour, and his wife Mar- 
garet du Maine. He returned from the first Cru- 
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sade of St. Louis (1249), in Palestine, became a 
Cordelier^ and died in 1281. His effigy, in armour, 
the sword in hand, and the shield suspended from 
his neck, once adorned a monument in the church, 
but has long since been destroyed. 

In 1258, the Noblesse of Brittany revolted 
against the Duke John the First, who had made 
a burdensome treaty with the Pope ; — and the 
town of Dinan was. burnt in consequence of the 
dispute. This Duke, in 1275, joined the town to 
the duchy, by concession had from Alain d^Avan- 
gour, Comte de Goello, Yicomte de Dinan. 

In 1341 or 44, Thomas d'Ageworthe, at the 
head of an English force, supported the preten- 
sions of Charles de Montfort to the duchy of Bre- 
tagne, and Dinan was again reduced to ashes. 

A few years after (A.D. 1358 or 9) Dinan, re- 
stored and rebuilt, waa berieged by the Duke of 
Lancaster, who pressed the town so closely, that, 
although assisted by the dogged valour oiDugties- 
cUfiy the Governor (Penhouet le Boiteau) request- 
ed a truce of fourteen days, under condition of 
surrender, if not relieved in that period. During 
this time occurred the edebrated combiat between 
Duguesdm^ and ike English knight, Thomas de 
Cantorherryy ending in the defeat of the latter -, 
on which event tbe.Duke raised the siege, and the 
town remained in the power of the partisans of 
Charles de Bkris, until his death at the iMttle of 
Auraif A.D., 1364. 

4 
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The consequence of that battle was, that the 
Comte de Montfort, John the Fourth, advancing 
against the town, the banner of Jeanne de Pen* 
tWevre (widow of Charles of Blob) disappeared 
from the ramparts, and Dinan, after a few days' 
siege, fell into the hands of de Montfort. 

A very singular legend is connected with this 
latter event. It is related that after the battle of 
Aurai, de Montfort, coming to reside at the Cor- 
deliers at Dinan, observed upon the wall of the 
church a picture of Charles of Blois praying to 
St. Francis, the Count habited in a cotte hearing 
the anna of Brittany, He ordered it to be effaced 
with white-wash, but blood continued to flow 
through the surface. This creating a great sen- 
sation, the English soldiers, attributing it to a trick 
of the monks, mounted on ladders, and tried to 
efface it with hammers ; — ^but in vain, for at every 
touch of the wall their hands were covered with 
blood. 

In the reign of Charles V (1369), hostilities 
were renewed, and the Duke of Brittany sought 
assistance from England, but Olimer de Clisson 
laying waste the duchy, the Duke obtained a short 
peace, or truce, on condition of dismissing his 
foreign auxiliaries. 

In 1373, Dinan was taken by Duguesclin, and 
the Duke took refuge in England. 

Soon after these events, Charles V, attempt- 
ing to usurp the duchy, the Bretons^ for a long 
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iime disunited, baoded for the general cause, re- 
called their Duke from England, and compelled 
the French power to withdraw their faction and 
pretensions; but Olivier de Clisson, though a 
Breton born, renewed the contest and surprised 
Dinan with his French forces, and pillaged it 
(A.D. 1379). 

The town seems to have been, after this, re- 
covered for the rightful Duke, and again to have 
fallen into the hands of the French King (1486) ; 
whose power was once more replaced by the 
Duke, until A.D. 1488, when the Vicomte de 
Rohan^ commanding for Charles Xlll, invested 
Dinan, which was at once surrendered to him, by 
the Governor AmoMvaye de la Matiasaye. 

A.D. 1488. The Duchess Anne made a so- 
lemn entry into Dinan, coming from a visit at the 
Castle of la Hunaudaye^ in the Black Forest^ 
near Plancoety where she had been entertained 
on her return from a pilgrimage to Notre Dame 
de Folgoet, and the tomb oiSt. Yves (the favourite 
ma^ saint of Brittany, St. Anne being the favourite 
female saint). The Duchess appears to have re- 
sided some time at Dinan Castle. In 1498, her 
marriage with Louis XII, of France, united the 
duchy to the crown of that kingdom. 

On the 23d of May, 1570, Charles the Ninth, 
with the Duke d^Anjou, his brother, afterwards 
Henri III, the Queen Mother, and the court 
passed through Dinan, on their way to St. Malo. 
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A.D. 1597. At this period raged in all its force 
the terrible civil war of The Ltgue^ renowned in 
the prose of so many historians, and the more 
popular poetry of Voltaire.* The Duke de Mer- 
coeur, commanding the Roman Catholic party in 
Brittany, had confided Dinan, as his principal 
strong-hold, to the command of St. Laurent du 
Bois de la Motte -, but in the month of May, 1597, 
St. Laurent being absent, hislieutenant, secretly 
inclined to the opposite or Protestant faction, un- 
dertook to surrender Dinan to the force of Henry 
the Fourth, and hoisted the white or royalist flag. 
The garrison, however, not seconding his man- 
ceuvres, and St. Laurent suddenly returning, the 
plot failed, and the deputy commander was hung, 
together with the Sieurs de Rais and Phemandau, 
his fellow-conspirators. It is related that the feel- 
ings of Mercoeur were exceedingly hurt at this 
occurrence, as the leaders of the plot had been 
brought up as his own pages, and enjoyed his 
constant patronage, — "Deserted by such fol- 
lowers (said he), whom then shall I rely on?" 

* In the rei^ of Francis the Second (1559). who married 
Ma^ Queen of Scots, the goYemment was gi^en np to the 
Guises J uncles of the king, who persecuted the protestantSf 
then called Huguenots, and the oppression of the catholic 
party drove the Huguenots to take up arms; this was the 
beginning of the civil war, afterwards continued as the wars 
of the Liyue, which desolated France till the reign of Henry 
the Fourth. 
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The succeeding year 1598 supplies us with the 
most interesting episode in the history of Dinan. 
Henry the Fourth being acknowledged king of 
France, and the party of the League failing in 
every quarter, ifer^^t^r wished to make his peace 
with the sovereign, and sent ambassadors to 
Paris, with propositions of aocommodation : but 
the king refused to receive his envoys, till he was 
satisfied with the intentions of the inhabitants of 
Dinan. Worn out with the oppressions of the 
League, and the exactions of Ville-Serin, Treme- 
reuc La Fresnaye, and others of the party, who 
had profited by the license of war to pillage and 
raise contributions, the IHnannais resolved to 
seize the town and give it up to the king. The 
success of this plan depended on stratagem, which 
was the more indispensable, as St. Laurent had 
already detected and hung the beads of a former 
conspiracy in the same interest. The chiefs of the 
enterprize, iforo/, sieurdesAlleux^ seneschal and 
captain <A the town, Hamon de la Grange^ syndic, 
and the prior of St. Malo^ Francois de St. Cyr 
(after concerting with the governor of the port of 
St. Malo for assistance), forged with perfect skill 
the signature and seal of Mercceur; and, upon 
this false order from the Duke, St. Laurent left 
for Nantes with 1500 of his picked troops. 

Every thing being thus disposed for the success 
of the plot, one of the conspirators, who gave a 
ball to amuse the officers of the garrison, went 

4* 
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Out of the ball-room, and turned the key of the 
door on the party, under pretence that he went 
to prepare fot* the relief-guard, and that he trusted 
no one would quit the ball till after supper. 

Meanwhile, several of the party remained in 
the saloon, to prevent Mercoeur's officers from at- 
tempting to get out ; while those in the plot with^ 
out established a corpsnle-garde, to cut off all 
communication of the leaguers with the castle* 
The hour for action arrived; having already 
gained the guardian of the convent, the P^re 
BSal^ the conspirators, forty in number, passed 
through the Cordeliers^ and assembled at their 
appointed rendezvous by different paths, near 
the porte St. Malo, at a place called le ColUge: 
whence they sent to invite La Roussaye^ who 
commanded that post, to come and share a bottle 
of wine with them in a neighbouring house. He 
accepted the invitation of two of his friends, who 
were soon joined by a third conspirator; and 
then, over their wine, they besought La Roussaye 
to unite in deUvering his country from the tyranny 
of the League : which he, faithful to his trust, re- 
fusing, they threw themselves upon him, and 
threatened his life at the.dagger^s point, if he 
made the least noise or signal. His silence se- 
cured, the conspirators went to the corps-de* 
garde, and having pitched the sentinel into the 
ditch, got possession of it. The gate of the town 
wa3 then opened with false keys, and leaving a 
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detachment to guard it, a rocket was fired, the 
signal agreed upon for the advance of the Mar- 
lauins who were in the piot. But no one answer- 
ing the signal, the conspirators advanced to the 
cimeti^re, afterwards called the cemetery of Saint 
Roch, in the fauhourg of St. Malo. There they 
discovered half dead with cold, from the severity 
of the season, 250 Malouins, who informed them, 
that as their comrades had refused to follow them 
up to that spot, they had doubted about answer- 
ing the signal, thinldng they were too few in 
number to aid the enterprize. 

The IHnannais then informed them that they 
were masters of the gate, and had besides so 
many friends in the town that they ran no risk. 
But the Malouins remaining unconvinced, they 
threatened in their rage: ^'The plot may fail, 
but it shall be at your expense. We shall cry to 
to arms, and the garrison will sally out and make 
an end of you." Upon this menace the Maloums 
followed the conspirators, who, to guarantee their 
retreat, gave them charge of the gate they had 
possession of. The Mal&uins then dispatched 
notice to the 250 of their companions, who re- 
mained as yet concealed, to join them; but these 
latter delaying too long to the liking of the Di- 
nannais^ they forced on their timid allies with 
them into ttie interior of the town ; and the streets 
and earrefimrs of Dinan resounded to the re- 
peated cries of ** Vwe le roif^ It appears that, 
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as the weather was rough, the governor of 
the maritime port of St. Malo dispatched only 
500 men, 300 hundred of whom arrived within 
about half a league of Dinan; the rest of the 
troop landed at Taden in a terrible storm, which 
nearly caused their shipwreck, and when they 
joined their comrades they split into two corps, 
in intention and operation ; the boldest of which 
reached the cemetery of St. Roch, while the rest 
remained at Baudouin, ready to join the advance, 
or cover their retreat in case of need. But to 
continue our narrative : the shouts of the conspi- 
rators soon roused the inhabitants to danger; but 
discovering that they were backed by their rela- 
tions and friends, they took up arms and joined 
them. Fires were lighted in the streets to warm 
the limbs of the half-frozen Malouins, who, reco- 
vering courage, spread themselves from street to 
street, making prisoners, and took possession of 
the main guard, finding no resistance but at 
the gate of the Hotellerie and at the Chateau ^ 
where La Roussaye had managed to find refuge. 
Signals were then made from the loftiest houses, 
to press the arrival of the rest of the Malouins, 
aud those who were in the town threw up barri- 
cades opposite the gates of the H6tellerie. At the 
same time the tower of St. Julien blew up, and 
buried under its ruins an inhabitant of the town 
named Lavallee, who went to take possession of 
it. This happened from the runaway guard hav- 
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ing left a lighted match behind him, which fired 
the powder-magazine. 

At daybreak, the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages arrived with men and ammunition, 
and all sorts of assistance required to compel the 
surrender of the castle, and defences as yet unre- 
duced. Eager to profit by the confusion created 
by the events of the past evening, Marot^ lance 
in hand, advanced to the attack of the Hotellerie^ 
and was slightly wounded by a musket-^hot; 
which, however, did not prevent his summoning 
the garrison, who soon capitulated, finding them- 
selves too feeble to continue longer resistance, 
and nothing now remained to the party of the 
League but the Castle^ which also surrendered on 
the 13th February, 1598, two days after the capi- 
tulation of the town ; the garrison were granted 
safe-conduct to Lamhalle^ excepting Guillaume 
d'Argentre^ who was detained prisoner, by a 
special clause in the articles of capitulation ; pro- 
bably because he had presided the presidial court, 
which MercoRur had transferred from Eennes to 
Dinan ; and authorised the coining of money in 
support of whattheking considered the rebel party. 

** Thus was Coriaili lost and won ! " 

Byron. 

The very day after all was thus settled, the se- 
neschal, Marot des AUeux, went off to Paris to 
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inform the king, who handsomely recompensed 
him and his associates, and endowed the town 
with new privileges. Des Alleux^ himself, re^ 
ceived a patent of nobility, and a coat of arms, 
displaying a hand^ with a star a little over it on one 
side. His family monument, in black marble, was 
formerly to be seen in the church of St. Malo at 
Dinan, on the left-hand side of the entrance to the 
choir. 

Henry the Fourth, attaching so much impor- 
tance to the possession of Dinan, it was a point 
of consequence who should carry him the first 
news of its being taken, and this was done by one 
Pepin^ a notable of St. Malo ; who, arriving in 
Paris and reaching the palace, abruptly shouted 
out the news in his native patois : *' Sire, j'avons 
pris Dinon" — ** Please your Majesty, we've taken 
Dinan.'' '* That is not possible," said Marshal de 
Biron, who was present. '* Vay," replied Pepin, 
with provincial familiarity, '' il le savamieux que 
moy qui etas." '^ This chap knows better than I 
who was at the taking of the town ;" and thus 
added, — ** but is this Paris, heaven, where they 
neither eat nor drink?" On which the king or- 
dered in a repast, and was much amused with his 
rustic deportment. The day after, Pepin^ coming 
to take leave, was asked by Henry if a title would 
be acceptable to him, ^' Nenny, Sire, je les chas- 
sons de notre ville h coups de batons : mais faites 
moi donner un cheval de votre ^curie qu'a la mien 
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a creve comme un pot T' < ' No, thank your Majesty, 
for we beat the chaps out of Dinan with our 
sticks : but you may as well give me a horse to 
go home on, for mine foundered on the road 
here/' With this request the king complied-^and 
Pepin returned to St. Malo as happy as a prince. 

Meanwhile, the loss of Dinan ruined the cause 
and hopes of Mercoeur ; and the king, leaving no 
time for thegrass to grow under his feet, started 
for Brittany, with 2000 cavalry, 1200 foot, and 
12 pieces of cannon. 

After this period nothing of a political nature 
or worthy of historical notice seems to have oc- 
curred at Dinan. -^ 

Us sont passes, les jours ou la voix des batailles, 
Terrible, rugissait autour de ses murailles. 

The days are gone, when the trumpet-call 
Awaken^ her beleaguered wall. 

Yet for some time after a species of chouan- 
nerie desolated the district for many miles around : 
and among other partial encounters we read, 
that a courier, leaving Becherei,* with a numerous 
escort, was waylaid and carried off; more than 
one hundred of the courier's guard perished on 
the spot; a woman, named Victoire, is reported 
to have headed the assailants in the affair. 

'* Af small town, about fifteen miles south of Dinan, on the 
; jcoa.d to Rennes. 
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The following particulars of any passing in- 
terest will be found best accompanied by their 
respective dates : — 

A.D. 

1630.— -The plague appeared in Dinan. 

1640. — The cutting the Courbure was begun. 

1675. — The states of Brittany were held at Dinan. 

1690. — Dinan was visited by James the Second of 
England. 

173d. — Jan. 7th, occurred a dreadful tempest. 

1741.— A renewal of the plague. 

1758. — June 11, occurred the Battle of St. Cast, 
in which the English army, having invaded the 
coast of the Cotes du J^ord^ were defeated and 
driven, with serious loss, on board their fleet 
in the Bay of St. Cast. 

1777. — Dinan was visited by the Count d'Artois, 
afterwards Charles the Tenth. 

1778. — The white-plague ravages the town. 

1781. — March 15-16, a great fire destroyed a con- 
siderable portion of the town. 

1784. — Jan. 5, a great storm. 

1793.— General Tribaut passed through Dinan to 
attack the Vendeean army at Pontorson; was 
repulsed and retreated behind the Ranee. 

1794-5. — Dep6t of English prisoners formed at 
Dinan. An attempt at a Royalist rising made 
by the Chouan leaders Chantereau, Cormatin, 
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and Tinteniac— and a descent of the English 
threatened at St. Cast. 
1831. — Donna-Maria, the present Queen of Por- 
tugal, passed through Dinan. 



NARRATIVE 

OF THE SINGLE COSIBAT BETWEEN BERTRAND Dl- 
GlESCLIN JIND THOMAS DE GANTOBBURY,^ ON THE 
PLACE AT DINAN, A.D. 1358. 

In the year 1358,f the Duke of Lancaster ^^whom 
the valour of Bertrand Dugtiesclin had forced to 
raise the siege of Rennes^ besieged Dinan, where 
he found himself opposed to the same warrior. 
The garrison was weak, and the governor, Pen- 
houet le Boiteux, agreed to surrender unless re- 
lieved in a fortnight. 

During the truce^ an English knight, Thomas 
de Cantorbury^ in breach of the agreement, took 
prisoner Oliver Duguesclin, the younger brother 
of Bertrand^ as he was promenading on horseback, 
and unarmed, in the neighbourhood of the town. 
In vain did the young man protest against the vio- 

* This indiTiduaPs name is indifferently spelt from tbe 
ancient chronicles, Cantorbury, Canterberry, Cantorberry and 
Cantnrbnry. 

t Varions dales are given to this transaction, ranging from 
1354 to 1359. 

5 
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lation of the truce ; Canterbury simply replied, that 
^ ' he had long sought an occasion of giving deadly 
offenee to Bertrand Duguesclin, the constant 
enemy of the English, and that he should never 
go free without the ransom of a thousand florins. 

One of Oliver's squires ran back to Dinan and 
told Duguesclin what had happened to his brother, 
andiiedirectlyleavingunfinishedhisjt?ar^i^<^/ow^w^ 
paume which he was engaged at with some friends, 
rode off to the English camp and presented him- 
self at the tent of the Duke qf Lancaster^ whom 
he found playing at chess with Lord Chandos. 
These two great warriors received the Breton 
Chevalier with all due courtesy, and offered him 
their services. Duguesclin, kneeling to the Eng- 
lish prince, said he required nothing but justice 
for the attempt of Cantorbury in making his bro- 
ther prisoner during the existing truce. * 

The duke, indignant at the conduct of one of 
his officers, summoned Cantorbury, and ordered 
him forthwith to release his prisoner. Cantorbury 
refused to obey the order, affirming, that he had 
made Oliver prisoner by good right; that he 
would not release him under a handsome ran- 
som ; and that, if any body wished to argue the 
question, he defied him to mortal combat (combat 
a outrance), 

* It is probable that Cantorbury justified his actioa, for the 
following reasons : that, although all warlike operations were ' 
su.«pencled by the truce, it was incumbent upon both parties to 
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So saying, he threw down his gauntlet. Ber- 
trand took it up, and calmly replied: ^' You have 
been rash enough to throw down your gage of 
battle in the maintenance of a bad cause, but 1 
shall let all these gentlemen present see that you 
are a villain, a schemer, and a traitor." 

Lord Chandos, although his rival in military 
glory, highly esteemed Duguesclin; and being, 
moreover, enraged at the obstinacy of his coun- 
tryman, offered the Breton l^night an excellent 
suit of armour and the best horse out of his stable 
Cor the day of combat, and thus accoutred in Eng- 
lish armour Dugiteaclin fought an Englishman, 

For it was agreed on, by consent of Lancaster, 
and on the suggestion of the governor of Dinan, 
who apprehended treachery towards his country- 
man, that the combat should come off within the 
walls of the town itself, and the present Place was 
immediately enclosed with lists and furnished with 
seats for the spectators. It was, moreover, agreed 
^n that Lancaster, with twenty of his officers, 
should be present : Le Boiteux de Penhouet him- 
self courteously yielding the presidence over this 
solemn duel to the Duke. 

remain within tbe barriers oftlieir seyeral positions ; so that 
nonA of Dogue9cHn*s party might, on pretence of a ride into 
the conntry, discern some weak point in the besieging camp ; 
nor, on the other hand, might the English venture nearer to- 
wards the town, and gain opportunity, by such communica- 
iion, of causing a defection in the garrison. 
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Accordingly, on the day appointed, the English 
prince and his companions in arms, the governor 
of Dinan and his officers, and a crowd of ladies 
filled the place to see the duel, and (say the 
French historians) among the multitude of spec- 
tators there was not one but put up vows for the 
success o{ Dugttesclin^ so just did his cause appear 
to all, and so revolting the demeanour of his op- 
ponent. 

It must not be forgotten, that among the most 
interested of the spectators was a young lady^ 
named Tiphaine Raguenel, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of the hero, and who, at that 
period, had the credit of being a bit of a sorceress, 
and who foretold to her townsmen the success of 
their champion. 

" Thy wish was father, Harry y to that thought.'*'' 

The combatants entered the lists, armed cap ^ 
pied,^ sword in hand and dagger in girdle. 

Just at this moment there was an evident hesi- 
tation on the part of Cantorhury^ and a consulta- 
tion of the English was called to stop the duel. 

The Earl of Pembroke and Chandos advanced 
towards Duguesclin, and offered, on the part of 
Cantorbury, to apologise thus far, that he would 

* The French phrase is, arme de pied en cap, just the 
reverse of Horatio's exclamation : '* My Lord, from head to 
foot." 
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aeknowledge that be had acted with precipitation 
in making the young Oiwier prisoner; and, if 
Duguesclin would let the affair finish there, he 
would release his prisoner without ransom. 

But Duguesclin, who had not swallowed his 
trholer, excited by the sight of Gantorbury at the 
Duke^s tent, and who had always more taste for 
fighting than talking, answered the English knights 
that he would accept of no accommodation or ar- 
rangement short of Canterbury's presenting his 
sword, holding the point and placing his life at 
DnguesclkrC 8 disposal; upon which Lord Pembroke 
replied, with a grave bow peculiar to his stately 
character, that this humiliating concession could 
not be accepted ; and, as in most modern consul 
tations under inmilar circumstances, it was decided 
that <Mhey must fight." 

So the palaver ended, and the Duke of Lan- 
caster, as president of the lists, ordered the trum- 
pets to sound, and gave die usual signal to charge ; 
thereon the champions closed in full career, and 
for a few moments the flickering fire of single 
combat flashed from their armour. By some ac^ 
cident, Canterbury's sword slipped out of his 
hand and fell to the ground, and Duguesclin^ 
slipping off his horse, seized the sword and flung 
it over the barrier. 

Cantorbury, seeing his enemy on foot, left him 
ao time to remount, and tried to rijie him down, 
hut the agility of the Breton saved him, and in 

*5 
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return he essayed every means to wound his ad^ 
versary or his horse ; but, finding that he could 
not long stand such exertion, laden as he was 
with the heavy armour of the time, and, pro- 
fiting by the retreat of the Englishman to breathe 
his horse for the renewal of another charge, he 
quietly sat down, and divested himself of his leg 
armour, which impeded free action ; then holding 
his sword straight in his hand, in that posi->^ 
tion awaited Cantorbury, who came on at full 
gallop, thinking to crush him at last ; but Ber^ 
trand springing aside, avoided the shock, and 
plunged his sword, which was of four' fingers 
breadth, up to the hilt in the breast of Canter- 
bury's horse ; the animal reared and was falling 
with his rider, who dexterously dismounted, and 
the battle was renewed by the two combatants on 
foot. 

Duguesclin disclaiming the advantage of his 
sword, quietly sheathed it and drew his daggger, 
a similar arm being the only weapon now left to 
Cantorbury. 

In a few moments Duguesclin contrived to seize 
his adversary by the waist, crushing him in his 
iron embrace, and stretched him half strangled 
and insensible upon the deadly field of combat : 
then placing a knee upon his breast, and tearing 
off his casque, he put a dagger to his throat, and 
demanded his confession of the wrong he had 
done his brother. Cantorbury, still furious and 
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uncowed, refusing this acknowledgmeDt , Dw^ 
^M^^^/m battered his face with his mailed glove, and 
settled himself in earnest to cut his throat, when 
several of the English knights advanced upon him, 
and earnestly besought the forfeited life of their 
compatriot. 

The Breton answered, that he would grant it 
only to the entreaties of the Duke of Lancaster. 
That prince at first declined any interference, de- 
ciding that Cantorhury was properly punished, 
and that Du^tiesclin might do as he liked ; but, in 
the end, overcome by the entreaties of Chandos, 
Pembroke, and the ladies in the lists, the duke 
^ave way and said, '^ Brave Bertrand, will you 
give me his life?" " Certainly, at your request, 
my Lord," replied the victor, '* if he will even 
now confess the injustice of his cause." '^ He 
ought, and 1 order him to do so." Cantorhury 
then confessed, and Duguesclin, waving his dag- 
ger over his head, gave him his life.* But, ac- 
cording to the law of such combat, Cantorhury 
was carried off the field upon a hurdle, and thrown 
down outside the lists, the usual treatment and 
mark of infamy. 

Dugv£8clin^ victorious, was conducted in tri- 
umph to the governor's house, feasted and com- 
plimented by all the town. Chandos and the 
Duke also entertained him with special honours, 
and the latter exclaimed, '* Happy is the king, 

* According <o some historians, Canterbury was killed on 
the spot. 
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Messire Bertrand, who is served by such a cap- 
tain as you are !" 

Duguesclin, in consequence, married the ami- 
able Tiphaine, or Stefanie, de Raguenel, daughter 
of Robert de Raguenel, Vicomte de la Bellidre 
(one of the champions of the ' * Combat de Trente) ; 
and very soon after the duke raised the siege of 
Dinan, and returned to England. 



M^ 



CORSEUL, AND THE CHATEAU DE LA 
HUNAtJDAIS. 

The Tourist, in Dinan, will often hear mention 
madeof the C^^^^w de la Hunaudais, but he will 
learn, also, that it is not very accessibre, from the 
state of the cross-roads to it, nor very easy to be 
discovered without an intelligent guide: these two 
circumstances will qualify the length and detail of 
the following directions. 

On leaving Dinan, by the Porte de Brest, the 
great road is held for about a mile, descending 
through the village of St. Anne, and then as- 
cending a hill, from whose summit, in favourable 
weather, may be discovered on the extreme of 
the horizon, to the north-east, the far-famed 
ecclesiastical fortress of Mount St. Mwkael, hav- 
ing the appearance of a ship under sail. At the 
top of the hiJl, the great road is crossed by two 
smaller ones; that on the left, conducting to 
Broons (the birth-place of Dt^mscU'n)^ and the 
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right-hand road leading to Coraeul^ Plancoet^ and 
thence to La Hunaudais. Taking the road to 
Corseul, for the distance of a league and a half, 
that village, once a Roman station, is discovered 
upon a rising ground in front. Its only ornament 
is a large church, newly and neatly repaired by 
the piety of the surrounding district. Within this 
church, built into the corner of the aisle, opposite 
the lateral entrance, and rather concealed from 
inspection by wooden pews and seats, is what is 
called the Roman tombstone^ about five feet high, 
by a yard in width, and bearing the following in- 
scription : — 

D. M. s. 

Sicilia na 

Moidde do 

Mo Afrtka 

Eximia pietaie 
Pi'Iinm secuta 
Hie sita est 
Vixit. A. LXV. 

C N Januarii 

Vs Fil. posuit. 

To this the interpreters have given the follow- 
ing explanation : — ^^ Diis manibus sacrum, Silicia 
nata Marci Giddi de domo Africa eximia pietate 
filium hie sita est, vixit annos 65 Caius Flavius 
Januarius filius posuit.'' 

That is— the monument was erected to the 
memory of a Roman lady, named Silicia, who 
followed her son into banishment at Corseul. 
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For Corseul was formerly, by all record, a Bo- 
man station^ the capital of one of the divisions of 
the Armorican territory, and variously written as 
the habitation of the Curiosolites, Cursolites, and 
Curiosuelites. It is also asserted that Curseul 
meant, in the language of the country, the woed 
of the god of war. Certain, however, it is, that 
to this day Corseul yields abundant proof of Roman 
habitation, in coins, altars, medals, columns, por- 
celain and statuettes, which have been, and con^ 
tinue to be, found in its vicinity ; and within a 
short distance, to the south of the village, is the 
half of an octagon temple, thirty-one feet high, 
and about thirty-six feet in diameter, apparently 
of Roman architecture, to which antiquarians 
have assigned the name of Fanum Martis, The 
walls are built of square stones, about four inches 
in breadth. The temple stands on a spot called 
Le Petit Becherel. After the fall of the Roman 
power, Corseul was ravaged and burned by the 
Normans, and its scattered inhabitants were left 
to unite in the litany of the age: 

" A furore Normanorum libera nos, Domine f" 

About half a mile on the left-hand side of the 
road from Corseul to Plancoet, may be remarked 
a stone cross, with a portion of another cross 
lying beside it, from which a road branches off to 
the chateau de Montafilant^ whose few remaining 
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towers are visible from a bridge a little further on 
the road. The next object on the road is the 
Chapel of Nazareth^ upon the right-hand, just 
before ascending the hill into Plancoet. This 
bourg is very pleasantly situated amid meadows 
and rising ground, and rock and woodland, wa- 
tered by the Arguenon (white river). In the 
church is a very handsome pulpit of modern con- 
struction. 

The continuation of the road from Plancoet 
soon branches into two — one leading to Matignon 
and St. Cast^ celebrated over all this country for 
the defeat of the English guards^ A. D. 1758 ; the 
other conducts to St. Brieuc; and taking the 
latter, the tourist will soon arrive at a large 
wooden cross, with two small crosses, one on 
each end of the transverse arms ; and here he 
must turn off direct to the left hand, down a some- 
thing between a road and a lane, generally in such 
a state as to be only passable for charrettes. At 
the end of this, he will observe a low broken stone 
cross, on the border of a wood ; and keeping slill 
to the left hand, until he reaches the village of 
St. Daye^ and then turning sharply to the right, 
and past the ruins of a chapel, he will descend into 
a valley, and arrive on the top of the opposite hill 
at the hamlet of Pleven. In the church are re- 
mains of coloured windows, and statues of saints 
in full armour, with swords drawn, daggers in 
girdle, lances erect, and pennons flying. In the 
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churchyard is a curious coloured statue of a priest, 
and a magnificent yew-tree, ahout eighteen feet in 
circumference, seemingly formed of several trees 
united m one stem, like a clustered column of the 
Gothic order. 

Beyond Pleven are three roads; the centre one, 
horderedhyfirs, is to he followed, and continuing 
a little to the left, the way leads to a small trian- 
gular piece of common, or waste. From this 
point, the towers and chimnies of La Hunaudais 
are generally to he discovered, and the deep lane 
descending to the left hand of the waste ground 
leads hy a gentle descent of some length to the 
meadows in front of The Chateau. 

This castle, it will at once be seen, differs in 
site from |the general class of such edifices, being 
placed on low ground ; and screened by the height 
of the inclosing fosse, exhibits no remarkable or 
commanding attitude ; it is only after passing the 
exterior rampart, and contemplating it from the 
dry ditch, that the majesty of the fabric will be 
acknowledged ; and seen from this point, a mo- 
ment's glance gives evidence that this was ** the 
paJxice of the armed man^ here were his goods in 
peace J^^ 

The imagination is at once carried back to for- 
mer days, when in lieu of the awful silence that 
now prevails around the ruin, the castle rung to 
'* clarion shrill," and bugle-call, or echoed the 
voice of music and festivity, with which the chA- 
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lelain beguiled his repose from the toils of the 
field and the chase. 

Las li^ros et lea belles 

Ont abandonne ces fordts ; 
Dn chateau les haateB toorelleB 

N'entendent pliu leurs doox secrets. 

Princes, warriors, ladies — all 
Throng no more the Baron's hall, 
And silent now the echo's voice 
' That once revealed their secret jojs ; 
These scenes no longer famish place 
To foraj mde— -or manly chase ; 
The goat * is tenant of the towers. 
The owl and raven haunt the bowers. 
Where beauty once prolonged a lay 
To charm the walls of Hunaudaye. 
Where all was brave, and fair, and gay. 
Dark ruin dwells in Hunaudaye. 

The chateau is situated in what was once called 
the Black Forest, in the parish of Pledeliac, about 
two leagues from Lambalie ; and is supposed to 
have been built in the thirteenth century by Oli- 
vier de Toumemine, a feudal seigneur. 

Its form is an irregular pentagon, consisting 
of two long curtains and three smaller ones, the 
smallest towards the south, in which was the 
principal entrance. These curtains or sides are 

* This animal is often to be found browsing on the battle- 
ments. 

6 
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fitaked by lofty tower», and the remains of tur* 
rets, mostly accessible to their summitSy as the 
stairs are yet in excellent order. The largest, 
but not the loftiest, tower, is about forty-eight feet 
in diameter, and between sixty and seventy feet 
in height. 

Around the whole is a dry ditch about twenty 
paces wide, which was formerly filled with water. 
The fosses are planted with trees which mask the 
edifice on every side and injure its effect, the 
lofty chimneys being almost all that is visible 
from a distance. 

One of the long curtains is entirely fallen in 
ruins, and the other is completely dad in ivy. In 
the latter is a small opening, by which the interior 
is easiest accessible. Within the court are the 
remains of a porch and staircase, in a style of 
architecture differing from the rest of the fabric, 
bearing the date of A.D. 1548, the seeond year 
of Edward the Fourth of England. About the 
centre of each eurtain, among the battlement, 
are escutcheons rather defaced by time, but on 
which may yet be traced a coronetted helmet sur- 
mounting the arms of Hunandais (quarterly blue 
and gold). It will be rmnarked, as peculiar to 
the arehiteeture of the age, that the towers, 
although circular on the exterior^ are hexagonal 
and octagonal on the inside towards the court. 
Two ruined piers are all that remain of the bridge, 
on the southern side. In conclusion it may be 
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added, that the Chateau de La Hunandais, iF none 
of the largest, was one of the strongest in Brit*- 
tany, and was a terror to all who attempted to 
pass through the Black Forest or its vicinity. In 
1492, the Sire de Hunandms had the audacity to 
stop the progress of the bishop of St. Brieuc 
through his domain, and, at a later period, the 
Duchess Anne, although at the period Queen of 
France, was arrested on her return from a pil- 
grimage, in attempting to pass the forest without 
leave asked : but the Lord de Tournemine, having 
asserted his right, she was entertained at the cha- 
teau, with all due regard to her rank and dignity. 

The seigneurs of Hunaudais mingled for se* 
veral centuries in all the great events of which 
the duchy was the theatre. One of them served 
under Olivier de Clisson, at the siege of Vannes. 

Geoffroi, a chevalier banneret, fell at the battle 
of Roche-Dorien ; and his descendant commanded 
in the rear-guard at the battle of Auray, under 
Charles de Blois. 

About 1486, in the month of November, a 
single combat was fought at Nantes between 
Pierre de Toumemine and Robert de Beauma- 
noir, who accused Tournemine of having assas- 
sinated his brother * John (or Edic) f de Beauma- 

* The crime vas caased by a family quarrel, the brothers 
de Toumemine disliking the marriage of their mother to the 
party afterwards assassinated. 

t The chronicles differ considerably with respect to the 
christian names of the aeveral parties in these transactions. • 
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noir. Tournemine, defeated, confessed to the 
murder, and was condemned to be hung, but was 
spared by the generosity of the victor. At the 
period of the Ligue, the castle was held for 
Henry the Fourth, who appointed its Baron, 
lieutenant general and governor of the duchy for 
the king; and, after sustaining a siege at Rennes, 
then invested by the Duke de Mercoeur, the Baron 
died, and was interred at that city with extraor- 
dinary funeral honours. 

The cause of the castle^s present ruinous condi- 
tion is very differently reported. According to 
one account, the revolutionary party at Lam- 
balle burnt it in 1793, for fear it should become 
a stronghold for the Yendeans, then entering 
Brittany ; and by another account, the last pro- 
prietor, rather than it should fall into the hands 
of the republicans, fired the tapestry, timber- 
work, and roofs, and exploded gun-powder in the 
cellars ; the castle retains no marks of fire, but 
pretty plain indications of having suffered from 
gunpowder. 



THE RUINS OF MONTAFILANT. 

As the excursion from Dinan to Hunaiidais 
and home will occupy the greater part of a long 
summer-day, especially if undertaken in a voiture, 
the tourist ought to visit the ruins of Montafilant 
on a later occasion. It has been already stated 
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that tfaeae ruins are about half a league beyond 
Corseul, on the left hand of the road to Pianooet 
— and there is a good road to the foot of the de* 
clivity on which Montafilant is built. The re- 
mains at present offer little more than broken 
walls and towers totally ruined : the situation is 
remarkably pretty. The castle, a regular paral^ 
lelogram, with towers in the corners and curtains, 
was built upon a sort of peninsula inclosed by 
three valleys, through part of which a dear little 
stream wanders, like a thread of silver in the em* 
broidery of a green mantle. The southern side 
is connected with the main land, so to call it, by 
a natural and narrow causeway, where the castle 
was entered over a bridge. In one of the courts 
is a little chamber or guard^house, now a stable, 
wfaidi ynll repay examination, the interior archi- 
tecture remaining perfect, and exhibiting as cos- 
bels to the groins of the roof, a Saracen^s head, 
an eagle's claw, a bear's paw, and a human hand. 
In the court is a well of great depth, and ex*- 
cellent water. The erection of the castle is attri- 
buted to Roland de Dinan, as far back as A.D. 
1160. High and sounding titles were associated 
with these ruins — for we read of <* Bertrand de 
Dinan, Seigneur de Montafilant, de Chateaubriand, 
de Beaumanoir, d'Huguetiirey et de Ghatea^eaux, 
Mar^chal de Bretagne, Lieutenant du Roi, Capi- 
taine G^n^ral d'Anjou et Maine. La Maison de 
Montafilant, cel^bre par les exploits, les grands 
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et les illustres alliances de ses divers membres^ 
portait pour armoires, de gtieules^ a une crmx 
ancried^argenty charges decinq herminesde sable. " 



DUGUESCLIN. 

The name of Duguesclin being so strongly 
associated with the records of Dinan, it seems 
proper, in this place, to insert a sketck of the 
hero's life and achievements. 

Bertrand Duguesclin, subsequently high con- 
stable of France, was born A. D. 1311, at the 
chateau de la Motte Broons,^ six leagues from 
Rennes, and about 15 miles a little to the west 
of Dinan. The ruins of this castle no longer 
exist. It appears, from all accounts, that his 
education was much neglected by his parents, 
arising, as it is said, from his being a very ugly 
child, with a temper inferior to bis beauty. It is 
even asserted, that he was so deformed and ill- 
favoured that there was some idea of destroying 
him at the earliest period of his existence ; he 
could never be taught to read or write, but these 
accomplishments were not very generally pos- 
sessed by those of his age and station ; he was 
not allowed to sit at table or wear clothes like 

* He was the son of R^gnault Duguesclin, the represen- 
tative or a noble but poor family. 
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his brothers and sisters, but was, as it were, im^ 
prisoned in a room by himself; his dinner being 
brought him by a servant. This state of things, 
however, did not suit his genius. At this early 
age he *' breathed the breath of battle ;" ^^ II 
fCy est pas de plus mauvais garqon au mondcy'' 
said his mother, '^ he is always coming home with 
his face bruised and bloody, and his clothes torn 
to tatters, either victorious orbeaten.^^ His figure 
was thick and strong, wide in the shoulders, and 
his arms long and muscular, his complexion ap- 
proaching the olive ; his eyes were of a greenish 
grey, and his hair very dark. 

*' He had heard of battles, and had longed 
To follow to the field some warlike chief.^ 

Wearied with the straitness of his position, he 
one day let himself down out of a window, and 
esc£^ing into the fields, mounted the first hofse 
he could lay his hand on, and rode ofTto the resi- 
dence of his aunt at Rennes : and there, when 
16 years old, was victorious in a wrestling match 
on the Place, in which he won the first prize of 
his ambition, a laced hat and feathers. Soon 
after this he became ^ the conquering Hero^ in a 
tournament given by the Duke John on occasion 
of the marriage of his niece Jape with Charles 
Count de Blois; 

Yet his clumsy appearance at this period caused 
the ladies at the tournament to remark, that he 
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home on the miller's horse : in fact, his physiog^ 
nomy was any thing but agreeable. 

*'Iam ugly enough, *'said he,'' in all conscience, 
and shall never captivate the ladies, but this 
defect will assist me in keeping in awe the ene* 
mies of my king.'' 

He soon afterwards became a formidable par- 
tizan, at the head of sixty followers as desperate 
as himself; plundered the peasants and farmers 
on the Montfort border, and, according to the 
scandal of the day, robbed his mother of her 
jewels. 

After this he was defeated in an attack on the 
castle of Fougeraye^ but soon again recovered 
his reputation, in successfully defending the city 
of Rennes against John of Ghent Duke of Lan^ 
caster : and it appears, in the course of the siege 
he came off victor in a single combat with William 
Bambrough, the brother of Robert Lord of Fou- 
geraye, A.D. 13d6. fi 

In the succeeding year he was again opposed 
to the Duke of Lancaster, who had laid siege to 
binan, during which occurred the celebrated 
combat with Thomas de Cantorbury, when, as 
already mentioned, he was again victorious and 
foiled the efforts of the Duke* 

After the fatal battle of Foictiers, during the 
captivity of King John, he flew to the succour of 
Clmrles the eldest son of that Prince, and Regent 
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of the kinj^dom. Melun surrendered to his arms ; 
the banks of the Seine were freed from Ibreign 
footsteps, and many strongholds were retaken 
by the French. Shortly after the accession of 
Charles the Vth (1364), he gained a great victory 
over the army of the king of Mavarre ; for which 
he was created Marshal of Normandy and Count 
of Longueville. 

But in the same year he was defeated by Sir 
John Chandos at the battle of Aurai, and taken 
prisoner : a peace soon followed, and Duguesclin 
was liberated for 100,000 livres ransom. The 
disbanded soldiers of the different parties being 
left without occupation, and incapable of turning 
themselves to the arts of peace, commanded by 
different leaders assembled in bands called the 
Grandes Compagmea ; and king Charles commis- 
sioned Duguesclin to get them together upon 
some expedition, in any direction, so long as he 
got rid of them out of France : as they plundered 
friend and foe in the most barbarous manner. 
This Duguesclin effected in promising to lead 
them against the Saracens in Spain, and distri- 
buting among them 200 gold florins ; telling them 
at the same time, that they would encounter some 
one upon their march who would furnish them 
with a similar sum. The Grandes Compagnies, 
considering that a bird in hand in France was 
better than two in a Spanish bush, marched di- 
rectly upon Avignon, where the Pope then resid- 
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ed : and, as his Holiness had excomunieated the 
Grandes Gompagnies, they demanded from him 
absolution and 200,000 livres. The Pope gave the 
absolution, but begged to be excused paying the 
money ; upon which his polite visitors set to 
work, devastating the surrounding district, and 
the Pope, to save his capital, levied the 200,000 
livres on it$ inhabitants. Duguesclin, however, 
declined receiving the contribution arising from 
such means, and demanded that it should come 
out of the pockets of the Pope and his Cardi- 
nals ; and, after some negociation, his Holiness 
paid 100,000 livres, and gave the absolution for 
nothing. Leaving Avignon, and the Pope to 
his reflections, Duguesclin led his forces across 
the Pyrenees in support of the cause of Henery 
Count De Transtamare, and defeating Pedro 
the Cruel, his rival for the crown of Castille, 
established Henery in the sovereignty of that 
kingdom; and was rewarded with the title of 
Constable of Castille^ with a handsome revenue. 
Duguesclin returned to France; but Peter the 
Cruel, assisted by the Black Prince, renewed the 
war, and Duguesclin, passing again into Spain, 
in support of his friend King Henery, was taken 
prisoner by the Black Prince and carried back to 
Bordeaux. From this imprisonment he was re- 
leased by the scheme of some politic friend at 
court, who insinuated, that he was merely kept 
prisoner by his captor in the hope of exacting an 
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enormous ransoin. The Biack Prinoe fell into 
the trap, hereby laid for bis taste for chivalry, 
and told Duguesclin, that he was free to depart 
at any ransom he liked to pay, even if only a 
hundred francs or less. Duguesclin proffered the 
ransom of 100,000 gold florins, which the Prince 
declining, he insisted that be should take 70,000, 
adding, that although he was but dipoor cheealier^ 
the king of Castille would be his bail for that amount 
and Duguesclin was immediately released. 

For the third time Duguesclin crossed the Py- 
renees, and joined his friend Henery de Transta- 
marre against Peter the Gruel, the latter of whom, 
in spite of the aid of the Moorish kings, was de- 
feated, taken prisoner, and put to death by the 
King of Castille. 

In A. D. 1369, Oie war was again renewed be- 
tween the Fren<^ and English, in which Duguesclin 
was almost everywhere victorious, more espe- 
cially in Brittany, But after all, meeting with 
some reverse, bis enemies at the French court 
calumniated him to the king, who openly pro- 
claimed his discontent with our hero ; with well 
justified indignation he threw up all his com- 
mands and titles, and set off to join his friend 
Transtamare in Spain, intending to pass the re- 
mainder of his life with him. But in the course 
of his journey, induced by a parting wish to 
assist his friend Sancerre in an attack on Cha- 
teau Randan, he was seized with a disorder 
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during the siege of that place, in 1380, and died 
in the 66th year of his age. The chronicles add 
that the keys of the fortress were surrendered 
to his death-hed. 

But in spite of the quarrel with the King of 
France, the King was so sensible of his eminent 
services, that he had his body transported to 
St. Denis, near Paris, the mausoleum of the kings 
of France, and had it interred at 'the foot of a 
monument he was building for himself. The 
heart of the hero, by his own request, was buried 
in one of the chapels at Dinan, and was afterwards 
transferred, with much military pomp, in June, 
1810, by order of Napoleon, to the church of Saint 
Sauveur of that place, where his monument is 
yet to be seen. 

Duguesclin was twice married, 1st to Tiphaine 
de Raguenel, and 2ndly to Jeanne de Laval, in 
1373 : leaving no offspring by these marriages. 
But he had a natural son, named Michel, who is 
said to have inherited all his father's warlike pro- 
pensities. 

JUGON,* 

About twelve miles from Dinan, on the great 
road eastward to St. Brieux, is the little town of 

* Jugoa is by some derived from the Latin 'jugum/ a 
yoke, because they say that ther6 the Romans made the Cu- 
riosoUtes pass under the yoke : but a more natural origin 
would be ' jugum/ the Latin for the ridge of a hill. 
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Jugon, embosomed in the centre of bold and 
pleasing scenery, in character resembling that of 
Devonshire. The church, prettily placed Hinder 
the hills that shut in the valley to the north, is 
small, but boasts of considerable gothic ornament. 
On the south side of the bourg are two lakes or 
etangs^ celebrated for their fishery of pike and 
eels. One of them is much more extensive than 
the other, and they are separated by a lofty ridge 
of rocky ground, the scarp of which is very steep. 
Upon the summit, in far*gone times rose the then 
strongest castle in all Brittany. Its importance in 
fact is attested by the proverb still remaining;-^ 

Qui a Bretagae sans Jogoo 
A cbape sans cbaperon,* 

At present, however, not one stone of it re« 
mains upon another. The visitor, following the 
road by the water*side, which skirts either side of 
the ridge, will find easy ascent to the summit, 
whence he will enjoy a fine panoramic view of 
the lakes, town, and surrounding scenery, and 
may trace what little yet remains to mark the 
foundations of the old fortress. 

The records of Jugon and its chateau extend 
only to a few isolated facts. It seems, that about 

* Tl}« explanation of this phrase seems to lie in the eir* 
cumstance, that 'chape* was the ordinary robe professional, 
and 'chaperon* the ornament or scarf worn oyer it to exhibit 
the peculiar rank, honour or decree of the wearer. 

7 
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4.D. 1108 one Olivier de Dinan possessed the 
seign^urie and castle of Jugon; and that in 1236, 
Mauelerc gave the earldom of Penthi^vre as a 
marriage settlement with his daughter Yoland, 
but reserved Jugon, as too good a stronghold to 
be trusted to any hands but bis own. 

In the year 1343, the castle was besieged by 
Jean de Beaumanoir, commanding the army of 
Gharles.de Blois. He attempted to bribe some 
portion of the garrison ; the plot was discovered, 
and the criminals were hung : but the fortress, 
pressed by famine, was soon after surrendered to 
him. 

The families of de Blois and de Montfort were 
at that period rivals for the possession of the 
duchy ; and in a very few years after Jugon was 
recovered for the party of de Montfort. 

In 1383, Duguesclin assaulted and took the 
castle ; and in 1420, Jean the Fifth, Duke of Brit- 
tany, quarrelled with the Penthi^vre family and 
rased it to the ground. 

The lakes of Jugon are fed and the district tra- 
versed by several rivulets, one of which, the.Ar- 
guenon (white river), flowing to the northward by 
Plancouet,* falls into the sea at the village of 
Guildo. 

* PhineouSt.is said to mean : ' Passage de la For^t.* 
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LE CHATEAU DE GUILDO. ^- 

This castle, or rather the ruins of it, are about 
fifteen miles to the northward of Dinan, situated 
on the sea-side, at the mouth of the river just 
mentioned. This was also formerly one of the 
strongest and finest fortresses in the duchy. The 
walls upon the sea-front were thirty-six feet in 
height and five in thickness. The form of the 
building was an oblong square, flanked by nu- 
merous towers, and provided with redans and 
massive contre-forts or buttresses. Bullets of 
thirty-four pounds weight are said to have been 
found in the ruins. Anne of Brittany strength- 
ened the works with loop-holes and embrasures 
for artillery, and ditches *' broad and deep.*' The 
staircases were constructed in the thickness of the 
walls, as in the tower of Cesson.^ The castle was 
besieged and taken by the forces of Henry IV, 
about A.D. 1590, and retaken by St. Laurent 
for the League^ in May, 1597. 

In 1621, Jean d'Avaugour, Seigneur de Guildo, 
founded a community of Carmelites near the 
castle. little now remains of the chAteau but 
the outer walls and a few ruined towers, and it is 

* Cesson. This was a very strong tower upon the sea- 
aide of Saint Brieuc, and yet remains in a half-ruined condi- 
tion ; it was taken and retaken during the wars of the 
Ligue, and eventually demolished by order of Henry IV. 
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in nothing near such good preservatioti as th^ 
chAteau de la Hunaudaye : but the site is emi" 
nently picturesque, and commands a fine sea^ 
view over the peninsula of St. Jacut, the isle, 
and of Ebyhens and the bay of St. Cast, famed 
for the defeat of the English forces in September, 
1758. 

From Dinan to GuUdo there is an excellent 
road through the bourg of Plaubalay, about half^ 
way between which place and Dinan is the mo-* 
dern mansion or chAteau du Bois de la Motte, 
built upon the ruins of an ancient castle, and for- 
merly possessing towers and a considerable ditch. 

In the fifteenth century, it was the residence of 
Jean de Beaumanoir, who received the title of 
banneret, from Duke Jean Y. 

These bannerets ranked between barons and 
knights, as is indicated in the rude verses of a 
monk of the Abbey de St. Aubyn-des-Bois.^ 

Banneret est moult grand honor, 
Tant h roi, prinee, 
L^ordre des bannei 
Gomme apr^s cbe^ 

Near Guildo, in th* 
idical monument, by i 

* This abbey, situated ii 
an establishment of the 
A.D. 1137. Its church, oi 
windows of stained glass, 
the historical cTents of th 
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Ville. It is in the form of a covered gallery of up^ 
right stones, covered in by flat ones, with one up* 
right closing the end. But independent of druidical 
reminiscence, the ford of the Arguenon, below the 
cbAteau, continues to be the seat of much rural 
superstition. 

It is, for instance, considered dangerous to pass 
the river-ford at night, on account of the ghosts of 
the drowned, who haunt the waters in unearthly 
skiffs, and strange cries and blazes of superna- 
tural light are heard and seen amid the ruins of 
the castle: moreover, a female in white robes 
goes forth on stormy nights to wash her clothes 
at the river-side, and her bat is plainly heard by 
the peasants. 

The legend of the IFhiie Lady is connected 
with a tale of woe, which, although the tragedy 
did not close in the district of Guildo, merits a 
little detail: the fate of Gilles de Bretagne has 
been the subject of several romances, independent 
of the more positive records of history. The story 
is variously told, but the pith of it is much as fol- 
lows. 

At the death of Jean the Fifth, Duke of Brit- 
tany, his heir presumptive succeeded with the 
title of Frangois Premier. It appears that Gilles 
de Bretagne, the third son of the deceased, was 
discontented with ^' the position of his inherit- 
ance,^' whatever it might be, and the courtiers of 
Franf ois persuaded bim to be jealous of his bro- 
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iter, who, they insinuated, had serious design^t 
upon the duchy. Gilles left the court and retired 
to his castlci of Guildo, accoinpanied by Mai^e- 
rite de Rohan, the mother of the White Lady of 
Guildo, Fran^oise de Dinan, and heiress of Ber- 
trand de Dinan. This fair and frail creature was 
engaged to be married to the Sire de Garre, son 
of the Count de Laval, but somehow or other 
Gilles de Bretagne carried her off and married 
her. Among those who aspired to her hand was 
one Arthur de Montauban, the deadly enemy of 
Gilles, and, to complicate the relation of the par'' 
ties, Francoise promised to marry Montaubauj in 
case of Gilles* death. Meanwhile Gilles neglected 
his handsome wife, and spent his time in archery 
and drinking, etc. ... so that eourvr U Guildo 
became a proverbial phrase in the country for a 
debauchee* 

Montauban persuaded the Duke Francois, that 
Gilles planned a revolt against his authority, and 
the admission of the English into Brittany in sup-' 
port of his conspiracy, and Francois believed the 
calumny. Now Gilles was fond of archery, and 
had over several Englbh archers to aid him in his 
favourite amusement. And one day, while at ex-« 
ercise with his English auxiliaries^ he was sur- 
prised in the court of Guildo Castle, and made a 
prisoner in the duke's or king's name. He wa» 
then hurried from prison to prison, and at last to 
the Chateau de la Hardouinaye, where his perse- 
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Cutors attempted to poison him, and then to starve 
him, and he was finally strangled or smothered 
between two mattresses, and the body was bu- 
ried by the monks of Bosquieu The con- 
fessor of Gilles went to his brother Francois, and 
cited him to appear for eternal judgment within 
the space of forty days:— 

I cHe yott by each deiidly sin, 

That e'er hath soiled your heart within » 

By weath, by pride, by fear, 
6yeach o'ermafterlng panion's tone, 
•By the dark grave and dying groan, / ' * 
When Torty days are past and goiie» f., 
I cite you, at your monarch's throne - ;' 

To answer and appear I "v . y 

Marhton. 

and the Duke Francois I. died on the appointed 
day. 

During the Revolution of 1789, it is said that 
the cellars of Guildo afforded a passing refuge to 
several proscribed individuals, one of whom was 
a Chateaubriand, a relation to the great modern 
writer of that name. 

The neighbourhood of Guildo is, however, can^ 
nected with an event of more momentous result 
in the loss of human lives ; for it was across the 
fords of the river Arguenon that an English army 
passed to the fatal beach and combat of St. Cast» 
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THE COMBAT OF ST. CAST. 

The circumstances under which this iU«4)0ii-^ 
ducted afSair occurred were much as follows, 
whether we accept the French or English account 
of it. 

The British government, in order to lessen 
the weight of the war in Cermany, had been tor 
some time (during the years 1757-S) vexing the 
coast of France with combined naval and military 
expeditions ; and in this latter year, repulsed in 
their attack on St. Malo, had succeeded in de- 
stroying the harbour and fortifications of Cher- 
bourg. << All therefore,'' as is weH remarked 
by the English annalist, '^ was now done that 
could be expected this campaign.'' The French 
coast was alarmed ; troops were assembled to 
repulse any fresh descent, or to cut off retreat ; 
the army was diminished by drafts for Germany 
and much sickness ; and it would have been bet- 
ter to have stopped at the last point of triumph* 
But a third attempt under such circumstances, 
with a diminished body of troops, afforded the 
French an opportunity of partially^balancing ac- 
counts : which they eventually did at St. Cast 

On the 3d of September, 1758, the English 
expedition anchored in the little bay of St. Lu- 
naire, two leagues to the west of St. Malo, and 
next day landed and encamped about half a mile 
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up the country. The commauder-iu-chief ^as 
General Bligh, and H. R. H. Prince Edward, se^* 
oond son of the late Prince of Wales, accompa^ 
nied the expedition. The design of taking St* 
Malo, after it had repulsed a superior force the 
very same summer, with a wide river to be 
crossed before it could be invested, was almost 
unaccountably absurd. However, the usual course 
of invasion was begun by Lieut.'Colonel Booth-* 
by, in the destruction of thirteen vessels, great 
and small, at the fishing village of St. Briac« 
At the same time, the Commodore Howe, with 
BUgh and the Prince, reconnoitred the banks of 
the Ranee under much interruption from the 
enemy's cannon, a shot falling within a yard or 
so of his Royal Highness. The result of this re-* 
connaissance was that the design on St. Malo 
was given up. The weather now became very 
boisterous, so that neither the Prince nor the 
Gommander-^in-chief could get on board, and of 
course the army could not be re-embarked. This 
rendered it necessary to remove the fleet to the 
bay of St. Cast, and to march the army round 
to that place. 

The next day, Sept. 7th, the army marched off, 
annoyed, as is usual, by small parties of the French, 
who fired on them from behind hedges and wood-- 
land, and then dispersed ; but two ofiicers and 
ten men were wounded. 

The British force then encamped in the envi* 
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rons of Guildo, preparing to pass the ford of 
the Arguenon as soon as the tide permitted ; and 
the enemy appeared in force on the other side, 
as if inclined to dispute the passage. On the 8th 
the ford was passed under a brisk fire from the 
French, who however broke and dispersed when 
the English touched the opposite shore : in this 
transaction an officer and ten men were killed 
and many soldiers wounded. In the afternoon 
the army again encamped, and on the 9th 
marched for Matignon ; when, being attacked 
by five companies of French grenadiers, they 
dispersed them with a loss of 200 killed and 
wounded, 80 falling on the part of the English, 
and the camp was pitched that afternoon at Ma- 
tignon. 

In the course of the night the advanced guard 
took prisoner a solitary French dragoon, who 
gave the disagreeable news, that eleven batta- 
lions of foot and five regiments of cavalry, with 
ten pieces of cannon and two mortars, com- 
manded by the Due D'Aiguillon, were in pursuit 
of the English. Upon this, it was resolved by 
the council of war to retreat to St. Cast and em- 
bark as quickly as possible ; and a dispatch was 
forwarded to the Commodore to prepare every 
thing for the reception of the troops. And now 
a grand blunder was made ; for instead of de- 
camping silently. General Bligh ordered the gi- 
nercUe to be beaten, with daylight. The English 
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drum guided the French, who flew to arms, and, 
as might be expected, followed close upon the 
heels of the English. At daylight the army 
marched, but did not reach St. Cast before nine 
o'clock in the morning. General Bligh then made 
another fatal blunder ; for, instead of embarking 
the troops, he lost time in sending off the artil- 
lery and horses ; and then, instead of dispatching 
the troops to the first vessels that could be 
reached, they were detained till particularly al- 
lotted transports were ready^ to receive them. 
CaptainvDuff, of the Rochester, superintended 
the embarkation ; and, by dint of his exertions, 
and those of Captains Rowley, Maplesden, Pas- 
ton and Elphinston, by eleven o'clock two-thirds 
of the army were safe on board. 

About this time the French cavalry crowded 
the heights of St. Cast, and a large force of in- 
fantry took up A position near the windmill of 
the village. 

It had been arranged, that the troops should 
remain between the trench thrown up along the 
shore and the beach, so that the French, descend- 
ing the hill to attack, would be exposed to the 
fire of the frigates covering the re-embarkation. 

At half past eleven the French descended the 
hill, but were driven back to their position by 
the fire from the frigates, with considerable loss. 
They then opened a battery of six heavy cannon, 
near the windmill, which did sad execution on the 
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troops and boats, and made a second attack, but 
were floored by the renewed fire of the fri^tes, 
and lost many men. Under cover of a hollow 
way and a wood, they made another effort, but 
were dislodged by the mortars of the fleet 
throwing pound-balls, and retired to their ori- 
ginal position. They then established a battery 
of cohoms behind a hedge to the right of the 
windmill, and, being reinforced by a fresh arrival 
of forces, extended themselves right and left, 
and again ventured to descend the hill. 

After some loss, they took the village of St. 
€ast. The British force on shore at this period 
did not exceed 1100 men, consisting of the foot- 
guards and grenadiers of the army, commanded 
by Major-General Drury. He unfortunately ob« 
served that the enemy marched a force into a 
wood upon the left, and ordered Lieut.-Colonel 
Forester, with 300 men of the 3d Guards, to at* 
tempt to dislodge them. This was a fatal move ; 
for it placed the advancing guards between the 
enemy and the fire of the fleet, and neutralised 
the aid of the naval force. This error was per« 
ceived too late to be remedied, and Forester 
was recalled. 

The shipping renewed their fire: but the 
French readily perceived their advantage, from 
the cessation of the cannonade, and poured down 
in superior numbers from St. Cast, to attack the 
few troops left upon the beach. Lieut-Colonels 
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GlaveriBg and Lord Adam Gordon, at the head 
of the grenadier companies, and other officers, 
made a most brilliant defiance, and for some time 
prevented the French forces reaching the beach ; 
but, overcome by superior numbers, they had at 
last nothing left them but death upon the sands or 
in the waves. At this moment the sailors showed 
signs of fear, and hesitated to row the boats in 
close enough to be of any essential service. On 
which the Commodore (afterwards Lord Howe) 
took the command of the boats in person, and 
rallying the boats^ crews, brought off a number 
of officers and soldiers, who must otherwise have 
fallen or been made prisoners. 

The ammunition of the soldiers was now 
expended (which from some criminal neglect 
in the morning of the retreat had not been com- 
pleted), and unable any longer to make the least 
resistance to the increasing number of the French, 
they broke and fled : part plunging into the water 
and perishing in an attempt by swimming to reach 
the boats. Part of them rushed to the rocks on 
the t*ight of the bay, and were taken off by the 
boats. But the French followed close upon them 
— ^nd it was here that the gallant Sir John Ar- 
mytage was killed. 

As the French had now possession of the beach 
and kept up a sustained fire of artillery and mus- 
quetry, the commodore ordered the cannonade 
of tl^ fleet to cease ; and quarter was immediately 

8 
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given to the Englisb who surrendered. General 
Dury, who had been wounded, plunged into the 
sea, and was never more heard of. Colonel Lord 
Frederic Cavendish and many ofBeers of dietinc^ 
tion were wounded and taken prisoners. His 
Royal Highness Prince Edward, who was on shore 
at the beginning of the action, was withcfarawn on 
board by the Commodore's order, after displaying 
the native courage of his illustrious family. 

The official return of the British loss is as 
follows : 

Officers ofthe Army killed, wounded and prisoners. 37 

— of the Navy 5 

Sergeants, drummers, and raok and fiW^ditto» ditto. 150 

Seamen .... ditto . . . ditto . . . 9^ 



S Total . . . . 8W 

Captains Rowley, Maplesden, Parton and £1- 
philston were taken prisoners ; — the first highly 
wounded. '^Thus^' remarks- the author of the 
Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain/ 
*• ^ ended our expeditions to the coast of France ; 
' * the most expensive as well as a very uncertain 
' ^ method of making war.'^ 

The French account of this affair differs in no 
material circumstance from the English, except 
in the returns of loss and gain, where, as is the 
usual custom, it may be supposed that the victor 
exaggerates his advantages, and the conquered 

* Robert Beatson, Esq. L.L.D. 
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diminishes his losses: but as the English .set a 
greater value on the preservation of human life 
than any other nation, it may be presumed that 
their official returns of the numbers lost in this 
action are pretty near the truth. 

The Fr^ioh did their duty to their country in 
good style, and the victory is justly said to be due 
to the volunteers of Brittany, commanded by wif. de 
la Tour iTAuvergne. The scandal of the day 
insinuated, that the Duke d'Aiguillon posted him- 
self at a windmill during the action, and that the 
miller's wife or daughter had more attraction for 
him for the moment, than the ruder embraces of 
the battle; and that, when some flatterer re- 
marked that the Duke had covered himself with 
glory, some malevolent critic added— *'andArith 
flour also." 

The particulars of the Combat of Saint Cast 
are detailed in the Dinan Annuakres^ and other 
publications of the day, which are at hand for 
perusal: — the British narrative has been chosen 
in this brochure, as being less accessible to the 
general reader : and it will be acknowledged that 
every point of the absurdity of the expedition, 
and the misconduct of its conductors) is neither 
concealed nor extenuated. 

Alas ! that Scottish maid should sing 

The combat where her lorer fell I 
That Scottish bard should wake the string 
The triumph of our foes to telL 

Lbyden. 
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Should the British traveller be inclined to in- 
spect the melancholy field of this disaster of his 
countrymen, — ^he may divert the sombre current 
of his thoughts, and forget the memory of human 
disaster in admiration of the sublime scenery at 
Gape Frehel, a promontory that jets into '4he 
blue, the open sea," to the northward of Saint 
Cast. But this excursion will require about three 
days to accomplish in going and returning from 
Dinan. He will go by voiture to Matignon;* 
thence walking to Saint Cast, three miles, take a 
pilot boat and a smaller boat to enter the Sand- 
stone caverns of Cape Frehel. Or proceed to the 
Light-house and procure a guide to explore the 
cliffs and caverns : but it is not safe to enter 
the caverns at any other time than during the 
ebb-tide. 

ST. MALO. 

St. Malo, one of the principal sea-ports ol 
France, is situated on the British Channel, in 
the Department of the Hie and Vilaine. It is in 
48* N. lat. and 2* W. long. ; 194 miles from 
Paris, in a direct line W. by S. or 221 miles by 
the road through Dreux, Alengon, Mayenne and 
Fougdres. 

A town in the vicinity, called Aletkum, existed 

* Matignoa m about 17 miles N.W. of Dinan. 
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in the time of the Romans, the inhabitants of 
which, continually exposed to the attacks of pi-" 
rates, retired to the rocky island on which St. 
Mak) is now built, but which then obtained the 
name of VIU d^ Aaron ; so called from the chief 
of the hermits or monks who first settled there. 
The site of the old town of Alethum is indicated 
by a headland (styled by the Bretons Guich jilet*)^ 
and is now occupied by the Fort de la Cite, 
above St. Servan, The old isle of Aaron is 
now joined to the inain4and by a causeway, 
called indifferently the Pillar or the Sillon. 

The hermit Aaron was succeeded by St. Malo, 
who is traditionally reported to have been born 
at Winchester, and, declining preferment there, 
sought a residence in Brittany ; which he accom- 
plished at the death of Aaron, and his name de- 
volved upon the island. 

Landward, St. Malo is defended by a strong 
castle, built by order of Anne of Brittany, be- 
tween the years 1470 and 1490 ; and on the sea- 
side by walls and bastions, with ramparts affonl- 
ing a pleasant promenade, and several fortified 
islands which completely protect the roadsted. 

St. Malo is the seat of a sous-prefecture, a 
piace-de-guerre of the third class, and the port 
is large and secure, but difficult of access from 

* Abont « league fVtmi St. Malo there ie a little bovrg yet 
retaining the name of Qaiddeleth. 

a* 
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innumerable rocks and reefs ; and these are saM 
formerly to have extended to the largest island 
in the bay, called Cesambre, so that persons 
could once reach it on foot during the lowest 
tides. The highest tides reach about 15 metres 
above the level of low* water mark. The port 
will soon, however, be much improved by the 
construction, now in progress, of a. hasin-^i-flot, 
to occupy a superficies of 132 hectares : vessels 
at present are aground at low water. 

Of the seven forts which guard the roads, the 
most remarkable is that of La Gonchee, built by 
the celebrated Vauban, who is also said to have 
given the designs for the town-walls, which, as 
has been noticed, afford a fine parade, and sea- 
views of great extent and variety. 

The castle is of a square form, with round 
towers at the corners, and is preserved within 
the circle of the fortifications. The town has 
four gates : St. Vincent, from which it is entered 
from the causeway ; Grande Porte, St. Thomas, 
and the Porte de Dinan : and a wide quay ex- 
tends under the wall from Porte St. Vincent to 
the bastion St. Philippe. 

The houses upon the sea-face of St. Malo are 
well and strongly built, and the shops in the 
interior generally good and respectable. 

The cathedral, surmounted by a telegraph 
(semaphore), is a buildiDg in the gothic stile, 
rather heavy and plain of its kind. The Place 
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de la Gath^draie is planted with a fefw trees, and 
affords but a short promenade, but is graced on 
one side by the H6tel de Ville, a handsome build- 
ing newly erected, and in the centre by a statue 
of the French Admiral Duguay-Trouin. 

The beach under the walls to the north-east 
is very favourable for bathing, and during the 
summer season the refreshment of bathing, and 
the gaieties of the Casino,* attract numerous 
visitors to the place, and render convenient 
lodgings scarce and dear. Bathing machines^ 
at the service of visitors, will be found upon the 
beach below the castle. The use of a machine 
costs from 12 to 15 sous per person. 

To those who enjoy a sea-side promenade, 
the environs of St. Malo will afford much grati- 
fication. A hard and extensive beach reaches 
towards Parame as far as the cliff or down at 
Rochebonne, where it is interrupted by a reef of 
rocks ; but these passed, there is a continuation 
of bays of level sand, bordered by rock and cliff. 
Or passing, by the voitures that ply between St, 
Malo and Parame, to that village, a road to the 
right conducts to the summit of Mount St. Josef, 
whence the sea-view is of the most imposing de- 
scription, particularly when seen at the hour of 
full-tide on a summer^s evening. 

*Tlu8 building is just outside the castle-waU by Porte St, 
Vincent, and is appropriated to reading and as8embly*room»^ 
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Prom the humble origin of a lonely rock upon 
a desert shore, inhabited by a few fii^ermen and 
hermits, St. Malo has become to France the nur- 
sery of her boldest seamen, and one of the richest 
treasuries of her commerce. Here ships are built, 
fitted out, and freighted for the East and West 
Indies, the ble of Bourbon, the coast of Africa, 
and the whale and cod fisheries of America ; and 
establishments exist for the manufacture of sails, 
nets, cordage, tobacco, soap and hooks ; while 
an extensive commerce is carried on in wine, 
brandy, tobacco, grain, fruits and salt. The po- 
pulation at present is about 10,000 persons. 

By the French Gui(ie de Viyyageurs^ the dis- 
tance of St. Malo from Paris is given as 92^ 
leagues, coupling of 46| posts ; and fromRennes 
17 leagues. The principal hotels are V Hotel de 
France and V Hotel de la Paix. 

St. Malo possesses a Custom-house, a Naval 
Arsenal, a Theatre, a School of Navigation, an 
Agricultural Association, Exchange, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Royal Manufactory of Snuff. 

In the course of the year 1791, the town^arms 
were suppressed, and in 1821 restored by a de- 
cree of Louis XVllI. They are: On a shield 
gules, a golden porte-cuUis, towards the point of 
the shield, surmounted by an ermine passante 
d'argent, with a golden collar buckled, and lam- 
passe de sable. Supporters, two green palm- 
branches ; crest, a ducal coronet. 
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About the period of the suppression of the 
town-arms, St. Malo ceased to be a bishop^s see, 
which it had continued to be ever since the ar^ 
rival of St. Malo in the desert isle ol^ Aron. 

Of incHviduals celebrated in the career of arms 
and science, St. Malo boasts her fair proportion. 
Among them were Jacques Gartier, who in 1534 
discovered Canada and surveyed the coasts of 
Labrador. Porcon de la Barbinais, surnamed 
the Malouin Begulus.^ The Admiral Rene Du^ 
guay^Trouin , who in 1711 besieged and took Rio 
Janeiro from the Portuguese. Jean-Baptiste Gar- 
nier du Fougerai, who in 1721 first occupied the 
desert isle of Maurice, and gave it the name of 
the Isle of France. Mah^ de la Bourdonnais, go- 
vernor of the French possessions in the East 
Indies, celebrated for his misfortunes and his in- 
tegrity; and Duclos Guyot, who under thfe orders 
of Bougainville founded a. colony in the lies Ma- 
louines. 

To these may be added the Abbe Trublet, au- 
thor of some popular essays ; Maupertuis, the 
celebrated astronomer ; Dupont de Tertre and 

*The Malouin Regulus, Porcon, taken prisoner in 1665 by 
the Algerines, was released by the Dey on. a mission of peace 
to Louis XIV, the lives or 600 French prisoners remaining 
hostage for his return to Algiers, whether the negociations 
were successful or not. Louis XIV not accepting the terms, 
Porcon took leave of his family at St. Malo, and returning to 
Algiers, fell a victim to the fUry of the barbarians. 
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Thevenard, ministers of two departments towards 
the close of the reign of Lonis XVI ; the phBoso^ 
phical surgeon Broussais, who died at Paris in 
1838 ; Felix-Robert de Lamennais, the 'well- 
knowD author of so many religions and political 
essays ; and the Vicomte Auguste-Re«5 de Cha- 
teaubriand, whose writings it were superfluous 
to enumerate. 

Among the curious points of St. Malo, is the 
anticipative sepulchre of M. de Chateaubriand, 
prepared in the rocky angle of a diff on a little 
island, called the Grand Be, just under the ram- 
parts. The visiter proposing a pilgrimage to the 
island will find it accessible on foot for a short 
period at low-water. 

OUTLINES OF THE fflSTOftY OF ST. MALO- 

Hujus civitatis est long6 ampHssima auctoritas omnis or® 
maritimae regionum earum ; qu5d et naves hubent plurimas ; 
et scienti4 atque usu nauticarum rerum reliquos antecedent. — 
Ctesaris Com. Belt. Oail. Lih. III. 

There seem to foe good reasons for believing 
that the Bay of St. Malo was formed by an ex- 
tensive irruption of the sea, about the year 709 ; 
and the month of March is mentioned as the 
exact period of the event ; the present site being 
then a rock in the middle of a marsh, which af- 
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terwards became the refuge and abode of Aaron 
and St. Malo, and a church and monastery arose 
amid (he scattered huts of the early settlers. 
After a period of repose and prosperity, the 
community on the island were involved in the 
consequences of the revolt of the Bretons against 
the authority of Charlemagne, whose lieutenants 
ravaged the district and burnt the church and 
monastery. These, however, were repaired or 
rebuilt by Helcoar, bishop of Aleth, who in 
A. D. 816 obtained a diploma from Louis, le De- 
bonxiaire, emancipating the establishment from 
all secular obedience to any superior power than 
the jurisdiction of the French king. 

About the year 847 the island suffered from 
the incursions of the Normans, which lasted to 
near the end of the century. In A. D. 1108, an 
attempt was made by the then bishop to transfer 
the ecclesiastical establishment to the monks of 
Marmputier, under sanction from the pope Pas- 
cal II; but the succeeding bishop upset this ar- 
rangement, changed the church from a conven- 
tual one to a cathedral, surrounded the rock with 
wallft, and conferred on it the privileges of an 
inviolable asylum ; raised a military force for its 
defence, under the authority of the bishop and 
chapter and certain temporal seigneurs {conjoints 
et par indivia), established a municipality, and 
lastly gave every possible extension to the mari- 
time impulse and commerce of the islanders, by 
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granting naval passports {cangis d^amtraX) for a 
very low fee. Thus the mariners of St. Malo 
became the most expert in manoeuvring, and the 
boldest in combat, that France has ever had to 
boast of ; and from time to time assisted her 
kings in various enterprizes of offence and de- 
fence against the Saracens, Normans and Eng- 
lish, until 1374, when for some important ser- 
vices rendered to the crown, the towns-folk ob- 
tained, from Charles Y, letters patent, entitling 
them to raise their own town-guard, with other 
privileges and immunities, which were regularly 
confirmed to them by succeeding monarchs down 
to the time of Louis XIY. 

In 1378 the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl of 
Arundel laid siege to the town, with the aid of 
the newly-invented artillery, but were driven 
off with disgrace. 

In 1404 the Malouins returned the compliment, 
by devastating the sea-board of England, and in 
1423 assisted in raising the siege of Mount St. 
Michel, then blockaded by the English. 

In 1440 the commerce of the island was se- 
cured for a truce of twenty years, by a treaty 
effected between the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne. 

About the end of the 14th century a dispute 
arose between the bishop of St. Malo and the 
Duke John lY, who demanded homage for the 
prelacy. The bishop refused, and threatened 
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the duke with excommunication ; but the tlong 
sword carried (he day, besieged St. Malo, and 
brougLt the Malouins upon their knees, who 
obtained a pardon. The duke, entering the 
subject town in grand procession, was received 
in all humility by the clergy and citizens, the 
latter having unbuckled and laid aside their 
girdles. But the duke bearing too hard upon 
their submission, they revolted to the king of the 
French, and admitted his troops to the town on 
the 10th October, 1387.* 

The duke lost his authority, but revenged him- 
self by building the tower of the Solidor, at St. 
Servan, from which he annoyed and interrupted 
the commerce of the island. 

His successor, Jean Yl, recovered his predeces- 
sor's power, the inhabitants receiving him in 
procession, dressed in white and black robes, 
and their children bearing banners decorated with 
Ermines, which were the town-arms. 

In 1395 Charles YI erected a tower, to the 
north of the town, called the Chateau de Gail* 
lard, on the spot iiow occupied as barracks. 
About the years 1475-6, St. Malo afforded an 
asylum to the young Gomte de Richemont, after- 



^A.D. 1387. The Malouius separated IVoiii the party of 
the Duke Jean V, and ranged themselves under the banners 
of King Charles VI, because the duke favoured the English 
interference with Brittany. 

9 
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wards .Henry VII, of England, A.D. 1488, ihe 
Malouins returned to the authority of the French 
king Charles VIU ; and in 1501 received the 
visit of Louis XII, the husband of the Dudbess 
Anne, who came down from Paris the following 
year, and, after some opposition from the clergy, 
built^ the castle, on one of the towers of which 
was inscribed her sentence of defiance : 

Quio en groiague, atnsi sera, c'est mon plaisir ! 

In Id 12 the island was annoyed by aeomfained 
fleet of Spaniards and English; and six. years 
after was viaiied by Francis the First, who also 
made what the French call a promenade to the 
island of G^mbre, then occupied by a convent 
sttd eommunity of Cordeliers. 

It is related by the old chroniclers, that the 
Great Bank of Newfoundland was about this pe- 
riod discovered by the cruisers of St Malo. 

In 1534, Jaques Cartier, a native of St. Malo, 
discovered the Canadas, and three years after- 
, wards vessels sailed from St. Malo for the trade 
of the East Indies. 

According to a tradition in the family of the 
Ebrards, one of that family was bold enough to 
carry to Henry YJll, of England, the sentence of 

* Or rather extended iU precints, the castle being origi- 
nally erected by Jean VI, AD. 1434. 
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exeonnnimicaiion launehed against him by the 
pope Paul HI, in August, 1535. 

The English, attempting a descent at Cesan^- 
bre, were driven off by the activity of the cor- 
sairs of St. MalOy commanded by M. de Bouitte ; 
and a few years after, the same class of adven- 
turers, possessing themselves of the island of 
Serk,-^ harassed the commerce of Guernsey and 
Jersey. 

On the 14th of March, 1570, the inhabitants 
gave a grand f<6te to Charles IX, but in 1572 
refused all participation in the horrible atrocities 
of the massacre of St. Barthelemi. 

During the civil war of the Ligue^ the Ma- 
louins were constantly opposed to the designs 
and party of the Duke de Mercosur. 

On the 11th of March, 1590, disgusted with 
the conduct of their governor, M. de Fontaines 
(who took part with the King of Navarre, then 
accounted a heretic), they scaled -the walls and 
took the castle of St. Malo, and established a 
provisional government independent of the two 
factions contending for the dofninion of France. 
But as soon as Henry IV returned to the bosom 
of the catholic church, they returned to their 
loyalty to the crown, and aided him in wresting 
Dinan from the Leaguers. 

Commanded by the gallant Beaulieu, and as- 
sisted by several Spanish galleons, the Malouin 
fleet attacked and destroyed the barbarian fleet 
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in the port of Tunis (this occurred A. D. 1609] ; 
and in October, 1622, distinguished itself at the 
si^e of La Rochelle and isle of Rhe« 

Such were the men of St. Malo, nor are the 
women without their renown ; for tradition re- 
cords, that some time in the year 1659 Mademoi- 
selle Lelarge, the beauty of her day, had the ho- 
nour of boxing the ears of Charles II of England, 
who, presuming upon his rank, hazarded a pro- 
position of illicit love to her/ 

A. D. 1689, the present fortifications of the 
town were begun, after the designs of Yauban, 
the celebrated engineer. 

In December, 1690, St. Malo was honoured by 
a visit from James 11 of England. In 1693 the 
town was ineffectually bombarded by the Eng- 
lish, who exploded an infernal machine which 
shook the town and environs to their foundations, 
but are said to have only killed a cat in a gutter. 

A like attempt, with a similar result, was made 
by a united English and Dutch fleet on the 14th 



• The maid her knitting tighter held, 

When Charley made his bow, 
With such proposals as compelled 

The maid to knit her brow ; 
And guarded as her native town. 

She felt 110 maiden fears, 
But calmly laid her knitting down, 
And boxed the monarch's ears. 

8t Malo Melodies. 
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July, 1695 ; 1600 bombs were fired on the town, 
but only destroyed seven lives and seven houses. 

In 1711, Duguay-Trouin, a native of St. Malo, 
attacked and took the city of Rio Janeiro, in- 
flicting immense loss upon the Portuguese, Dutch 
and English ; and Louis XIV took occasion to 
borrow money of the town. 

On September 17, 1746, two St. Malo' vessels 
brought off the unfortunate Charles Edward, 
the Pretender, and his faithful companions, from 
the coast of Scotland; these vessels were com- 
manded by Messrs. Trebouart de Beaulieu and 
l^lac^ Marion. In the course of the same year, 
1746, the Malouin, Mahe de la Bourdonnais took 
Madras and other places from the English. 

On the 5lh of June, 1758, an English expedi- 
tion, commanded by General the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Commodore Howe, landed in Can- 
cale Bay, about two leagues to the east of St. 
Malo ; when the Marquis de Landal, intendant 
of the coast,^ reconnoitring the invaders, fell in 
ix^th an advanced post, and being summoned to 
surrender, trusted to the fleetness of his horse, 
refused, was fired at, and both himself and ser- 
vants killed. In the evening of the same day, 
the invaders encamped at Parame, and a party 
of light-horse reconnoitred St. Malo. During the 
night a detached party burnt or destroyed 70 or 

* Intendant. A sort of lord-lieutenant. 

9* 
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80 vessels ia the port of St. Servan, besides 
stores to a large amount, the loss to the French 
on the whole amounting to about 100,000/. But 
on the 10th June, finding St. Malo too strong for 
a coup-de-main, the English army retired to Can- 
cale and re-embarked. The British force em- 
ployed in this affair is said to have amounted to 
12,000. 

SAINT SERVAN. 

Saint Servan, a town of considerable ma- 
ritime and commercial importance, is separated 
from Saint Malo by an arm of the sea passable at 
low water for voitures and foot-passengers, and 
by ferry-boats at the return of the tide. It was 
once united to Saint Malo as a suburb, but se- 
parated at the Revolution ; has two ports divided 
from each other by the rock of the Solidor,* 
which gives its name to the larger port capable of 
harbouring frigates of the largest class : the other 
port, called Saint P^re, is appropriated to com- 
merce. The town and jports are protected by a 
strong fort erected upon the promontory of la 
Cite^ the site of the ancient Alethum. Popula- 
tion, 10,000. The principal commerce is carried 
on with the East and West Indies ; and vessels 

• The foundation of this tower, which still presents a noble 
specimen of masonry, is attributed to William the Conqueror ; 
atid the superstructure to the dukes Jean W and V. 
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are fitted out for the cod and whale fisheries : 
while from the chantiers of the Solidor, frigates 
and corvettes are launched for the royal marine. 
The church is a massive structure in the heaviest 
possible style of architecture. The English re- 
sidents at Saint Servan have a chapel to them- 
selves, very neatly fitted for divine service, 
which commences during the summer at 11 o^clock 
in the morning and 6 in the evening: in winter 
the latter service begins at 3 in the afternoon. The 
walks and rides about the town are very agreeable, 
particularly the one leading to Mount Saint Jo- 
seph : and, as at Saint Malo, a Gassino has lately 
been established, appropriated to reading-rooms, 
and the occasional assemblies of the season. The 
accommodations for bathing are very inferior to 
those offered by Saint Malo. 

A curious point of superstition is observed in 
the chapel of St. Anne, at the Convent of St. Ser- 
van. Continual watch is kept over a lamp by a 
nun clothed in red, who is relieved every half-hour 
by day and night. — An evident copy of the su- 
perstition of the Vestal Virgin instituted by the 
Roman king Numa. 

CHATEAUNEUF. 

About three leagues from Saint Malo, on the 
road to Dinan, is the formidable fort of Chateau- 
neuf, covering the high-road to Rennes. Within it 
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there are bomb-proof casemates for 600 men. 
The ruins of the ancient castle are conspicuous 
on the elevated shrubbery-grounds attached to the 
modern manion. The village church and church- 
yard are very neat, and command a pleasing 
prospect.* 

CANCALE. 

The little port of Gancale, in the bay of that 
name, to the east of Saint Malo^ has long been 
celebrated for its oysters, which are dredged irom 
September to April. The landing of the English 
here in 1758 has already been noticed in the ac- 
count of Saint Malo. — The road from Saint Malo 
to the antique and interesting district of Dol runs 
south of Gancale, skirting the sea-coast. 



^ Beyond Ch^teauneiif, and on the road to Rennes, is the 
small town of HedSf where are some Roman remains — the 
vestiges of a castle and mineral waters — and at Combourgy 
half-way between H^£ and Dol, is a castle in good repair 
(the property of M. de Chateaubriand], situated on the banks 
of a diminutive lake. In A.D. 1164, on the revolt of the Bre- 
ton seigneurs against Conan the Little,^ he was assisted by 
Henry II of England, and besieged and took both Dol and 
Combourg. 
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DOL.* " .^ 

This town, with a population of 4,000 inhabi' 
tants, consisting principally of one long and wide 
street, is in the department of the Ille et Vilaine, 
about twenty miles S.E. of Saint Malo. Placed 
on (he skirt of what were once extensive marshes, 
but now extensively drained, it is considered to be 
unhealthy. The neighbourhood, however, is very 
fertile, producing corn, tobacco, flax, hemp, ap* 
pies, therefore cider, and excellent mutton. It 
is a very ancient place, and at a very early pe* 
riod became the see of a bishop. It was inclosed 
by walls and ditches, which mostly remain to the 
present day, and was one of the principal de- 
fences of Brittany from the attacks of the Nor- 
mans. Lofty dykes protected it on the sea-side ; 
the plain and marsh below were once a forest, 
but destroyed by the irruption of the ocean in 
the eighth century, which broke up the whole 

• The reader, who may be a resident or visitor at Dinan, 
is requested to observe, that although in this little Manual the 
notice or Dol naturally succeeds that of Cancale, the excur- 
sion from Dinan to Vol does not include any portion of the 
country about St. Malo. A diligence leaves Diuan every 
morning direct for Dol, the distance about six leagues, or 
eighteen miles. As there is much to be seen at Dol, and the 
objects widely scattered, the traveller is recommended to 
reach Dol before breakfast. 
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northern coast of Brittany into so many irregular 
bays. The Promenade or Fosses round the town 
are narrow but pretty ; and the Cathedral, begun 
in the 7th century, though more resembling 
a castle than a church, from the heaviness of its 
external architecture, b remarkably elegant 
within : — lofty, light and bold, in the most 
chastened style of Gothic workmanship. 

The view from .the summit is very fine. The 
southern porch yet retains the proof of rich and 
beautiful construction : but the western entrance 
is much defaced. — The visitor is recommended 
if possible to enter by the western door. 

At the distance of a pleasant walk from Dol, is 
a celebrated druidical monument, called La 
Pierre du Champ Dolent. It is what is called 
also a Men-hir, or long single stone, about 30 feet 
in height ; but its appearance is much diminiiAiecf 
from being over-crowed by lofty poplars, plant- 
ed there, in mistaken taste, for the ornamental, 
and by a Calvary of large dimensions screwed 
into the top of it. Most of the monuments of 
this character are popularly attributed to the 
Druids,* but how they managed to erect them is 
not so popularly ascertained. 

When, whence, how, wherefore, csrm'st thou on the plain ? • 
What age beheld, what quarry's rocky bones 

Supplied the cumbrous stature ?— 

* The idolatry of stones and oaks was practised by burnhig 
(ires before them. 
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Who worked the lever, who compelled the crane 

To stir, to disembowel, to transport. 
And raise on high, with slow and creaking pain. 

Each stubborn mass ?*— 

These are questions that, as Hamlet remarks, 
'^ must give us pause." The curious to see this 
monument, one of the largest of its kind in Brit- 
tany, will ascend to the top of the street at Dol, 
and turn to the right into the Rennes road — taking 
which till they arrive at a bridge, beyond it will 
be observed a slanting road on the left hand ; this 
must be followed till a green lane opens on the 
right, in which, upon the left hand, is a white 
gate, closing a large field, exiensively planted 
with apple-trees and a few popUrs, in the centre 
of which stands the Pierre du Champ Dolient. 

To the north of the town of Dol, in the middle 
of the plain, between the town and the sea, is an 
isolated eminence, bearing the name of Mount 
Dol, crowned by a telegraph which communicates 
with that of St. Malo. There is a good carriage 
road to the foot of the mount, and there is also a 
footpath direct to it across the fields. The top of 
the mount is accessible by a footpath, winding up 
past a village and church ; the other side, front- 
ing the sea, is faced by a bold perpendicular of 
granite rocks of a very bold appearance. The 
view from the summit is very extensive both by 

^Prentis's Stonehenge, 
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sea and land , including on one side Mont St. 
Michel^ and on the other the cathedral of DoL ~ 

Of the history of Dol, it may be added, in ge- 
neral, that it suffered the infliction of several 
sieges from the Normans. At an earlier period 
Crassus, one of Caesar's lieutenants, subdued the 
vicinity occupied by the Ossissmians, A.C. 52, 
and Trebius and Terracidius , lieutenants of the 
said Crassus, received a check from the men of 
Doly who took fifty-two Roman prisoners , and 
kept them as hostages for the Armorican prisoners 
taken by Crassus. 

By a singular coincidence, when the British 
troops were encamped near St. Malo, detachments 
were dispatched for provisions to Dol, under the 
command of a Colonel Ceesar, who were very 
politely received by the natives, and punctually 
paid for the supplies furnished them. 



BECHEREL. 

The promenader on the fosses at Dinan will 
observe that the view to the south is bounded by 
a range of blue hills ; the summit of one of them 
crowned by a church is the site of Becherel ; a 
stronghold of some importance in the middle 
ages, built by Rolland de Dinan, and besieged 
in the years 1168, 1183, 1363, 1374. The gate- 
way and walls yet remain. The site commands 
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a yery extensive view, and the conntry armind 
is remarkably fertile. About two miles to tiie 
south-west is an extensive itang^ or little fishing 
lake, on the border of which is a solid wall, the 
last remains of a castle, said to have been be- 
sieged by the English at some remote period of 
the Brittany wars. The modern mansion, Chd- 
teau-de-lorTotn^^ has extensive gardens, and has 
been the occasional residence of several English 
families. The word Becherel is said to be derived 
from hen^ a point, and herel^ rapid or steep. 

Becherel is on the road from Dinan to Renses. 
Half-way between Becherel and Dinan is the boui^ 
of Evran, the native country of the Beaumanoirs, 
and a modem ehAteau occupies the probable site 
of the ancient castle. On a lande between JEvran 
and Becherel a trekty was concluded, by me<fi- 
ation of the clergy (A. I>. 1363), for the divittmi 
of the duchy between Charles de Blok and Jean 
de Montfort. But the perfervidum ingetmtm (the 
hot blood of the age) broke off all due observance 
of the treaty. 

About a league from Evran, to the south, is a 
curious building called the ChAtea« de Hac, which 
is worth seeing, but not worth seeking ; unless 
the traveller be at Evran, with nothing better to 
do than to explore the rather intricate road con- 
ducting to it. 

Approaching Dinan, to the left of the St. Malo 
branch of road, there formerly existed a gothie 

10 
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edifice, called the GhAteau 4ie Coetquen ; in the 
Latin chronicles of the middle . ages, Caatellum 
AOxe Sylfm, the Castle of the White Wood. 

ST. JUVAT, AND LE QUIOU. 

One of the last, hut not the least, points of 
interest for the visitor of Dinan (should he more 
particularly have a turn for geological studies), 
are the Carrihres and Sahlom of St. Juvat and 
Quiou. They are ahout two leagues and a half 
from Dinan, to the south and south-west of Ev- 
ran. The pleasantest way of visiting them is by 
a hired boat up the Ranee to Evran, and thence 
walking to St. Juvat. Some thousand years ago, 
according to all appearance, this district was co- 
vered by the sea, and the fields, now eovered by 
flocks and herds, afforded a field for the evolu- 
tions and repose of ships and boats. Many years 
ago the remains of a quay were said to have 
been discovered, and an anchor of weighty di- 
mensions. Even to th^ present day there exist 
traces of the past maritime state of the district, 
in the remains of petrified shells, and skeletons 
of various amphibious animals. The clay drawn 
from these singular quarries is used to enrich the 
soil of the surrounding country, which would 
otherwise be too poor to answer cultivation. In 
conclusion, it may be remarked, that these banks 
of petrification differ considerably in quality, those 
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of Le Quiou being very brittle and sandy, and 
those of St. invAt hard and compact, and adapted 
to making lime for building.* Independent, how- 
ever, of geological pursuits, the beauty and va- 
riety of the scenery on the Ranee, between Dinan 
and Evran, will amply repay the visitor's atten- 
tion. 

MEANS OF TRAVELLING. 

The means of arriving in Brittany, and travers- 
ing any district of it, are abundant and reasonable. 

Packets from Southampton, coming by the 
Channel Islands, arrive at St.-Malo twice a week, 
during all the spring, summer, and autumnal 
months. The arrivals are at St. Malo on Sun- 
days or Mondays, and on Wednesdays; — the 
departures on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 6 in 
the morning. From St. Malo to Dinan there are 
at present two steamboats, upon the River Ranee, 
and there is always one (or more) diUgences from 
St. Malo, which run every day to Dinan, leaving 
the former between 7 and 8 in the morning. The 
steam-boats ply every day up and down the river 
during one half of the month-^but at low tides 
only, one way either up or down, that is on the 
alternate days* From Dinan there is a diligence 
to Brest passing through every day. 

* Specimens of these petrifactions may be seen in the Mu- 
seum of M. Odorici, before mentioned, at Dinan. 
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Privaie yniinres lor the day may also always 
be had, ml short notice, for any intended e&our- 



The eiLpense of a eabnolet for the day, with 
one horse, is about 10 fr., and that for a four- 
wheel voiture 16 fr. 





DISTANCES. 


Dioan to St-Malo, 8 


leagues 


Dinan to La Hanaudaye, S 


post. 




leagues post. 


r- to Rennes 


14 


— to Pontorson 10 


— to Dol . . 


6 


— to Guildo 5 


— to St.-Briciic 


14 


— to Matignon . 6 


— to Brest . . 


86 


— to lAnballe . 6 


^ to Jugoe . . 


4 


— to St. -Serfan TJJ - 


— to Becherel . 


4 


— to Paris . . 104 


— to Corseul . 


2 





MISCELLANEOUS ADDENDA. 

Under this list are some lacai and hiMoriQal 
particulars which eseaped the author^s aCiention 
in the course of tUs work, or which have beeii 
supplied since it went to press. 

By the law of July 10, 1701, St. Maio lost her 
property in the town-ramparts, and the privile^s 
of raising her own guard, and is now garnsoned 
by troops of the line* 

Both St. Malo and St. Servan are well-endowed 
with charitable institutions^ and the means of 
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ordinary instruction, besides a CoU^e and a Na- 
val School: a fountain of chalybeate water adds 
to the attractions of the latter. 

The Abbey or Cell of the monks on Cesambre, 
was dedicated to St. Brandan. It was devastated 
by the English in 1693. 

Among the celebrities of St. Malo, was Robert 
Surcouf, the illustrious privateersman, who did 
such damage to British commerce in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The celebrated author Chateaubriand is re^ 
ported to have received the rudiments of educa- 
tion at Dinan College. 

The beach extending to the north of St. Malo 
towards Parame, is terminated by the promon- 
tory of Rochebonne, from which, although of 
moderate elevation, the visitor may enjoy a very 
complete view of St. Malo Bay, with its numerous 
forts and islands, — St. Servan, and the whole 
coast reaching from Cape Frehel on the west to 
Couch&e, and Fort de la Yarde, on the east. 
Beyond the rocks on the beach at Rochebonne is 
another sandy bay affording a delightful locality 
for bathing. 

BechereL — About the year 1166 a marriage 
was arranged between Geoffrey III, son of Henr 
ry II king of England, and Constance daughter 
of Conan IV, duke of Brittany. The parties 
were in their childhood v and it was stipulated 
that they should not inherit the duchy till the 

10* 
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death of Eudon earl of Vannes : But Conan soon 
after surrendered his title to king Henry. This 
act exasperated the Breton seigneurs, and they 
ilew to arms, with Rolland de Dinan at the head 
of their coalition, and their head-quarters at 
Becherel, which was besieged by Henry, taken, 
and fortified stronger than ever. Peace ensued, 
and Rolland was reconciled to the king. The 
town was again besieged in A. D. IISS, by Geof- 
froi, the husband of Constance. 

In the war between the houses of Blois and De 
Monfort, the town was held for the latter, and 
beseiged by De Monfort ; and on Blois' arrival 
with an army to raise the siege, De Monfort 
marched to meet him and offered battle on the 
plain of Evran ; but by the mediation of the 
bishops OB each side, a treaty or trace was patched 
up, and an immediate combat avoided ; though 
the truce was early broken. The country around 
Becherel is remarkably fertile. About a quarter -of 
a league to the south is the modem mansion of 
Garadeuc, and in the woods below it is said that 
Duguesclin was taken prisoner in a skirmish with 
the English, or rather Anglo-Bretons. 

At the junction of the roads from Rennes and 
St. Malo, above Dinan, is a small white Chapel 
dedicated to Sainte Anne, to which a pilgrimage 
is made on St. Anne^s day, the 28th July, and for 
nine days after, by those who have made vows 
during sickness. 
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fn the aceonnt of La Hunaudaye, mention was 
made of the assassination of Jean de Beaumanoir; 
one of his assassins, Roland Moissan, was executed 
on the Place du Champ at Diaan. 

Some way to the left of the road, between 
Vilde and Jugon, is a lake fed by the little stream 
of the Rosi^re, on the banks oif which, till very 
lately (but now nearly destroyed) Were the beau- 
tiful ruins of the Abbey de Beanlieu en Megrit, 
founded by Roland de Dinan, m loeo ^i ffoeaiur 
hellus todus. 

At La Gant^rie there is a Roche-auK»Fees, or 
fairies* cave of granite, and near Pkmer, some 
wbite quartz rocks on the tertre de Lesaaants, 
apparently druidical monuments. At Plou^r also, 
in the I7tfa century, there was a Protestant 
Temple erected by Henriette dela Tour d'Au- 
vergne, the sister of Turenne, frequented by the 
calvinists of the vicinity : but the bishop of St. 
Malo got an order from Louis the XlVth, and he 
and his priests went in procession and destroyed 
it, Apnf 8th, 1664. 

The name of Muraille de VtBvre has been 

' erroneously attributed to the remains of a Roman 

wall (page 7) ; it applies to a modern unfinished 

construction for banking out the river in the 

plain of Taden. 

In superstitious times, the rocks crowned by 
the mill of Livet, near the lock on the Ranee, 
below Dinan, were believed to be inhabited by a 
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grotesque and good-natured Genie of the Orson 
Caste, known as le Petit Bon Homme de Livet. 

The Chateau de CJiallan^es.'^The resident in 
Dinan will find a morning's amusement in visiting 
the ChAteau de Ghallonges. Leaving Dinan by 
the Port St. Louis, take the road to St. Meen, 
for nearly two leagues distance, then turn off at 
a mill up a narrow lane to the left hand which 
leads straight to the Chateau, which is a sort of 
fortified house exhibiting very curious points of 
architecture. In the old ruined garden is a mi- 
neral well. And in the same district of Trevezon 
is an ancient edifice, attributed to the Templars. 

The highest points of layd in the neighbourhood 
of Dinan are the top of Becherel or Caradeuc, 
and the Butte de Bel Air in the Men^e ov Black- 
hills, rated at about 1100 feet above the sea- 
level. 

To the literary <^lebrities of Dinan may be 
added the name of M. Bonfin, whose able trans- 
lation of various portions of the works of Gray, 
Moore, and Byron will repay the inspection of the 
poetical reader. 
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MOUNT SAINT MICHEL/ 

The sainted fortress of Mount Saint Michel is 
situated at the western extremity ofNormandy, 
upon a rock of entire granite; and with its 
buildings is about 500 feet in height, the island 
rode being at least a quarter of a league in cir- 
cumference. It is isolated in the middle of a vast 
gr^ve, or flat white sandy plain, eight square 
leagues in extent ; but this surface is intersected 
by the embouchure of several smalt rivers, the 
principal being the See, the Selune and the 
Coesnon. When the tide rises, this extensive 
grkve is covered and the Mount appears like a 
lofty pyramid in the middle of an extensive lake. 

When seen from the heights above St. Anne, 
near Dinan, with an afternoon sun bathing its 
walls in light, it wears the appearance of a ship 
under sail. 

Before the era of Christianity, Mount Saint 
Midiel is reported to have borjae ihe name of 
Mens Belenus (under which name the sun was 

* Although a yisit to the oetebrated Mouot St. Miohel is 
not at all within the compass or a day's journey and return to 
Dinaa, and is therefore out of the circle appropriated to this 
Manual ; it has been suggested, that our Guide would be in- 
complete without some notice of a locality so renowned, the 
frequent subject of the Tourist's inquiry, and actually within 
•%ht from tlie hi^lands of eur Oinmn district. 
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worshipped by the Gallic Dniids), and was inha- 
bited by a society of Druidessess, who sold en- 
chanted arrows to such mariners as had faith 
enough to^ believe that storms were laid by lanc- 
ing them into the sea, and money enough to pay 
the charmer's fee. 

The Druids were succeeded by the Romans, 
who erected an altar to Jupiter and altered the 
name of the rock to Mons Jovis. About the year 
240, it was inhabited by some Christian hermits 
who began building a monastery. 

In 708, according to tradition, St. Michel ap*- 
peared in a dream to St. Aubert, bishop of Avran- 
ches, and ordered him to consecrate a church 
which afterwards took the name of St. Michel au 
Peril de la Mer ; and its position soon rendered 
it eUgible as a fortress, which William the 
Conqueror, in process of time, put in complete 
repair : yet it was often besieged and taken dur- 
ing the family wars of his descendants^ 

About the middle of the 121h century, Henry 
the Second of England made a pilgrimage to the 
Mount. 

In 1203, Guy de Thouars, duke of Brittany, 
took the rock and burnt the church and monas- 
tery, and 

In 1417-1423, the English failed in two at- 
tempts to seize it. 

A.D. 1469, August 1st, Louis XI created 
the order of St. Michel, and made a pilgrimage 
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(0 the Mount, which was also visited in 1518 by 
Francois I. 

In the wars of the Ligtie, the fortress was sur- 
prised by a protestant captain named Dutouchet, 
and another leader of the family of Montgomeri ; 
but neither of them held it long, and it remained 
alternately in the hands of the leaguers and 
protestants. 

In 1777, the island was visited by the Comte 
d^Artois (afterwards Charles X), who ordered the 
prison in form of a wooden cage to be destroyed ; 
— ^but the order seems to have been neglected ; 
for some time after the young princes d'Orleans 
being on a tour along the coast of Normandy and 
Brittany, staid at Mount St. Michel, and hearing 
that the cage yet had hot been destroyed, ordered 
it to be done in their presence, and themselves 
applied the first hachet-blow to its destruction. 

The Mount is nearly inclosed with lofty aebd 
strong walls, with towers, and bastions, the 
northern and western sides presenting a black and 
rugged line of rocks to the sea r the slope is to 
the south, covered with groups of small houses, 
and gardens in which the vine, fig-tree and almond 
find the means of flourishing. The population is 
from three to four hundred, who principally live 
by fishing. 

The fortified portions of the Mount now serve 
as a prison of «tate for political and other of- 
fenders. 
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Mount St. Michel is four leagues from Avran- 
ches. The graves are dangerous to pass^ in 
consequence of the moving sands, the rapidity of 
(he returning tides, and the chance of sudden 
sea-fogs, and in fact the approach may be said to 
be impracticable without an experienced guide. 
The traveller, going from Dinan, will pass by 
Dol, five leagues, to Pontorson, four leagues 
beyond, where 4ie will find every accommodation 
for visiting 4he Mount and Abbey, which is well 
worth the attention of the curious. The entrance- 
gate is flanked with lofty round towers ; but the 
northern end of the Abbey is remarkable for its 
bold style of architecture, and is accordingly called 
La Merveille: it comprehends a rez-de-chaussee, 
and immense halls bearing the name of Montgo- 
raeri. On the first story on the east is an apart* 
ment, 29 saetres in length (once a refectory), 
and one of the finest gothic rooms in Europe. 
On the west rises the magnificent Salle des Che- 
valiers, said to have been built in the 11th cen* 
tury ; it is about 28 metres in length ; the roof 
is supported by three rows of granite pillars of 
exceeding lightness and beautiful workmanship. 
On the west side also is the Aire de Plomb, covers 
ring the Knight's Hall ; and round it a ^Uery caUgd 
the Clottre, formed of gothic colonettes in a triple 
rank, very delicately carved. The southern side 
abounds in numerous apartments without plan or 
taste, and now principally occupied as prisons. 
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Iq the centre is the Church, of which the nave 
was burnt not many years ago, but the magnifi- 
cent gothic choir is preserved : and underneath 
is the subterraneous vault oi des ffroa pUters ; the 
centre being occupied by a group of enormous 
granite pillars, supporting the church above. 



^nd noWy descending in return through tlie 
Parted of S. Michltl^ I must hid my Readers 
adieu ! voishing them well over the graves, and 
safe again on terra firma — he their course to our 
adopted home at Dinan* or to the remoter one in 

* The times, indeed ! are changed, 

Though outwardly the same. 
There Englishmen, as owners ranged, 

They now must buy their claim ; 
Ah ! who could guess, in ages flowu, 

Of Power the turns and dodgings, 
In the very town was once their own, 

They now must pay for lodgings. 
The warlike horn is silent now 

That rung through L^hon valley, 
Gathering the serfs of Beaumanoir 

To the rescue and the rally ; 
Where, ransomed warriors paid their debt 

The octroi takes a toll ; 
The banner seen from the para-pet 

Is a lady's para-sol : 

11 
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our native land, so resembling it in variety of 
scene and mutaJtnMy of climate. 

It is Just possible that we may meet again on 
^foreign stronds remote^ and in future pages. 
They will accept my present thanks for their 
company and attention to the objects of this little 
Tour^ whose only claim to merit rests upon an 
endeavour to accomplish that which had never 
been attempted before this essay of 

Their obliged avid faithful Guide ^ 

The Author, 



And folks once wont to calculate. 
That wars would never cease, 

Have turned, though late, to cultivate 
The pleasant arts of Peace. 
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ADDENDA. 



LEHON ABBEV. 



Though summer days began to pale. 
Upon the landscape, smiling still ; 

A touch of glopy lit the vale. 
And azure robed the distant hill : 

The season mingles with its tide 
No lovelier tint or softer shade, 

Than that in which my pencil vied 
With all yon ruinM pile displayed. 

Ruined— but yet as if it felt 
The crown of age was on its brow, 

And, though the thousand there had knelt, 
Itself was worshipped ne'er as now ! 

Although to sap of storm and time, 

A daily tribute doomed to give ; 
By painter's art and poet's rhyme, 
In sainted grandeur still to live. 
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LA GARAYE. 

'^ He who beholds to what La Garaye is now reduced majr 
scarcely escape a fear for his present possessions." 

Remark of a Visitor. 

1. 

A sigh for the past— -as we gaze on La Garaye, 
The hall of the gay, and the home of the good ; 

Whi!e mid the lone ruin our footsteps may tarry, 
Our glance yet repose on her dark-bosomM wood. 

2. 

A sigh for the past — all around us recalling 
The fond thrill of pleasure her tenants once felt ; 

The crowded saloon now to solitude falling, 
The altar defaced where affection once knelt. 

3. 

The bower and garden, where loveliness flaunted, 
Or twined the gay wreath that is valour's best meed ; 

The grove by the sagest Benelovence haunted — 
Ail now overgrown by the briar and weed. 

4. 

Farewell, thou pale ruin ! of all that once gladdened. 
We leave thee. La Garaye^ with thoughts overcast ; 

Curiosity quits thee, with steps slowly saddened, 
By fears for the present, and sighs for the past. 
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L!NES IMAGINED IN THE CASTLE-COURT OF 
LA HDNAUDAYE. 



Our gaze may rest ou loflier towers, 
And wilder scenes, and statelier bowers 

Than those of Hunaudaye ; 
But ne'er will human foot intrude 
On lonelier — lovelier solitude, 

Than wraps this ruin gray. 



The palace of ** the armed man,'' 
Who challenged all '* come in who can. 

My * goods at peace' to spoil !^' 
Is entered by a sterner Toe, 
With constant march and footstep slow, 

Defeating human toil. 



The elements his arms supply, 
The vivid lightning from the sky, 

The thunder and the winds; 
Trembles the tower, the turret falls. 
And gapes along the flanking walls 

The wound that ivy binds. 
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Ah, graceful mantle! o'er the past 
Of castellated grandeur cast, 

Fall'n temple and abbdye ; 
While yet a Hingle wreck remains, 
Ivy and variegated stains, 
The colouring of autumnal rains 

Repair the disarray ! 

Adieu, sweet scene I the pencU-sought , 
Where beauty bloomed and valour fought. 

Accept the bard's farewell ; 
Long shall your towers and turrets high 
Remain in recollection's eye. 

And Art's portfolio swell. 



THE END. 



/^\-^ 
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